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LECTURE XXVIII. 


ON THE OSTEOLOGY OF QUADRUMANA 
AND BIMANA. 


ALL transitions in organic forms are 
effected by imperceptible gradations, and 
according to determinate and uniform 
laws. This is not more obvious in the 
separate systems of internal organization 
than in the outward shape of the entire 
aggregates. So that there can be no or- 
gans developed in the semi-erect climbing 

animals, or in the erect di- 
mana, Which have not — their | an 


— ecm ea 

The bats 

— — — 
—** tribes, for the cheirop- 
numerous affinities to the 

in their solid and their 
possession and the 

forms of the three kinds 
plete and constant de- 
the clavicles, the form of the | and 


great development of the 
and the freedom of the thumb, the | vided 





the cecum-coli, the scrotal testes, the 
pendent penis, and the pectoral mamma. 

The guadrumana have received thisname 
from the opposable nature of the great 
toe on the hind feet, as well as that of the 
thumb on the anterior extremities, and 
they are sometimes designated by the 
Greek appellation tefracheira, to corre- 
spond with the name of the last order 
cheiroptera, the most obvious and constant 


nearest to man in the —“ 
tions of their skeleton, and of thet sepa 
rate bones—in the general diepasition' of 
their muscular system, and its 
for a semi-erect position of the body—in 
their great cerebral —*— t, the per- 
fection and the equable elopment of 
their organs of the senses, their intel- 
lectual capacity and complicated instincts 
—in the character of their digestive, their 
circulating, their respiratory, and their 
glandular apparatus, and in all that re- 
lates to the production and 
their young. These most elevated 
the inferior animals are organized to se- 
lect, to obtain, and to digest, the succulent 
ripe fruits of trees, and to inhabit the rich 
and shady forests of tropical climates. 
They leave to the squirrels and the sloths 
the buds and the leaves, to the ponderous 
elephants and rhinoceroses the branches 
the stems, and to the beavers and 


crowns of their molar teeth are 

with rounded tubercles, their 

simple, their intestine 

cecum-coli vely 

high cerebral and muscular 

corresponding with their elevated 

the scale, and the elevated position 

a on the trees, they are the most 
sportive of ail the he mama 

— their we ee 

Neath, 
point; ‘heir 
their hands, assi 
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ments, and in their boundings from branch joints, rather than security and strength. 
to branch, and from tree to tree, or in; We are advancing to that form and atti- 
their struggles with their numerous as-/tude of the whole frame which charac- 
sailants lurking among the branches.|terizes our species,—the entirely erect 
From this inclined position of the trunk | position of the trunk, and to that form and 
in climbing, we observe all parts of their! structure of all the internal organs which 
skeleton and of their internal organs are the most elevated in development, or 
adapted for the semi-erect posture of the | the most perfect to which organization has 
body; and from the weight of their trunk | yet reached upon the surface of this planet; 
being thus relieved from that of the extre- | and the intermediate gradations to the 
mities, by their numerous prehensile or- | human form are, therefore, here in the 
gans, and theinclined or suspended position | highest degree interesting, as they affect 
of their body, the whole bones of the ske-|each particular part, both of the solid 
leton partake of those slender, lengthened, | frame-work and of the softer internal 
and light proportions, which are best suit- | organs. In ascending from the insecti- 
ed for thelr nimble movements. You see | vorous quadrupeds and bats, through the 
nothing of those massive pillars which lemurs and baboons to the gibbons and 

the heavy horizontal trunks of the orangs, we arrive gradually at that 


the 
elastic limbs of the quadrumana. 

Though the richest fruits are the natu- 
ral and favourite food of this order, the 
greater number of the inferior quadru- 
mana willingly of the mixed kind 


of of insectivorous animals, feeding 


on insects, which many of them seize when 
upon the wing, on the eggs of birds, or 
even on fishes which they take from the 
water, as well as on seeds, and grains, 
and fruits. This kind of life, and habi- 
tual position of the trunk, require them 


to have the head more balanced and sup- 


the two condyloid processes | 


ported upon 

of the occipital bone than in those hori- 
zontal forms of quadrupeds where the 
head is s vertically at the end of 
the vertebral 


elastic 
wards to the dorsal vertebrae. We there- 
fore find that in these quadrumanous ani- 


mals the occipital foramen, by the en- | 
largement of the superior laminz of the | 
- * 


v has advanced under the 

of the cranium to a considerable ex- 
t forwards towards the centre, so that 
require much less of that ligamen- 
attachment and suspension of the 
which is so common and powerful 


q and is calculated | the posterior 
impede its motions, while it gives se-| 


the support ot its great weight. 


animals that we are speaking of | 


capable of the most active and lively 


| 


for 
the innumerable enemies which they 


AE 
a 

; 
i 


3 
J 


have a disposition of all their 
muscles calculated to give ve- 


if 


quadrupeds, in the light and, 


column, by a strong and) 
nuche, passing back- | 


which is an endowment ne- | 
the simple act of climbing aloft | with the temporal fossa. The human su- 
food ; but when we ob-| tures are here permanent, and corre- 





erect position, those graceful proportions, 
and that commanding attitude of the whole 
frame, which appear so peculiar to our 


' species, from our being less familiar with 


the connecting links,—the highest of the 
quadrumana, and the lowest of the bimana, 


‘concealed in the inaccessible wilds of tro- 


pical forests. 

In that soft-furred, warm-clad, noc- 
turnal species, the fox-muzzled lemurs of 
Madagascar, as in this of the mococo or 
lemur catta (Fig. 114), we still find the 
lengthened form of the skull and face, the 


Fig. 114 


numerous molar teeth, and the adaptation, 
in the whole skeleton, for the horizontal 


| posture of the trunk, which is common to 


most of the inferior orders of mamualia. 
The occipital foramen is stil] situated at 
margin of the cranium, and 
directed obliquely downwards and for- 
wards. The mastoid cells are as large as 
those of a carnivorous quadruped, and al- 
though the orbit is surrounded by an 
osseous margin, it is continuous behind 


spond with the great development of the 
cranial cavity, and of the hemispheres of 
the brain. The sagittal suture continues 
onwards through the frontal bone, and the 
anterior frontals are as distinct as in the 


y | crocodiles, between the frontal, nasal, 


maxillary, and lachrymal bones. The 
temporal muscles are feeble, the skull is 
arched laterally, the temporal fossa small, 
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the zygomatic arch feeble and almost/compared with the long - muzzled le- 


horizontal, and the glenoid surface is flat, | 
for the transverse flat condyle of the) 
lower jaw, The lachrymal bones extend 
much from the orbits over the face, and 
are perforated on their facial ion. The 
nasal bones, unlike those the higher 
quadrumana, are long, straight longitu- 
dinaily, separate, broad, expanded above, 
and arched laterally throughout their 
course. The upper and lower maxillary. 
bones have a lengthened form to afford 
space for numerous teeth, and the condyle 
of the lower jaw is nearly as low as the 
alveoli of the teeth, from the shortness of 
the ramus. The angle of the lower jaw 
passes acutely backwards, and the coro- 
noid process mounts upwards to a great 
distance through the zygomatic arch. The 
inferior incisor teeth, four in number, as 
in the simie and man, project straight 
from the jaw like the inferior incisors of a 
kanguroo, as they do also in the stenops 
and galago and lichanotus. The propor- 
tions of the face and of the whole head 
become shortened, as we ascend from the 
makis, and loris, and tarsius, and galago, 
and lichanotus, to the ouistitis and the 
other simie of the old and new continent. 
Looking at the sutures of the skull in 
the simia, we find that they have the same 
general disposition as in the human skull. 
The frontal bone has its two portions early 
united in these quadrumanons animals, 
and the slightly arched frontal bone is se- 
parated from the expanded and smooth | 
parietals, by a high coronal ‘suture. The 
parietals, which we have so commonly seen 
united and anchylosed in the carnivorous 
quadrupeds, in the cheiroptera, and in 
many of the inferior grades and classes of 
vertebrata, are here permanently detached, 
asin man. The lambdoidal, the sagittal, 
the squamous, and the coronal sutures ad- 
vance forwards on the cranium, more and 
more, as the cerebral centres develop 
within, and enlarge the cranial cavity. The 
number and the perinanence of the sutures 
in the quadrumana and in man appear to 
be intimately connected with, or depend- 
ent on, the high degree of development of 
the great nervous centres. A rapid process 
of ossification in the cranium is 
to keep these numerous bones in conjunc- 
tion at their margins during the rapid deve- 
lopment and growth of the enclosed brain; 
and this rapid extension and expansion of 
the contained parts prevent the bones 
from anchylosing. They require more 
numerous points receiving increase, 
which points are given to them by having 
these numerous sutures traversing all 
of the head. We perceive that the | 
in the simiz is greatly diminished, in 


its proportion to the cranial cavity, when 


murs and inferior animals we have been 
hitherto considering. Those organs of 
the senses, lodged in the face, which we 
perceived comparatively so large in the 
inferior animals, are obviously beginning 
here to occupy a much smaller propor- 
tional space, and the face which contaims 
those organs is thus becoming proportion- 
ally small as we ascenc in the seale, com- 
pared with the cavity of the cranium for 
the great cerebral centres, the seat of all 
the intellectual operations. 


Give large ears to an ass, to beat with 
auditory impressions upon its dull brain, 
or to hear the braying of its mate; give 
large eyes to the almost brainless fish, to 
steer its course in the dark abyss; give 
large nostrils to a dog to hunt its prey ; but 
here, in the sagacious monkeys, we have 
got a watchful sentinel within the cra- 
nium, which requires but a hint to give 
it a lively perception. A hint is enough 
to the wise. It is the proportional develop- 
ment of the great centres of nervous 
energy, which impresses an elevated hu- 
man-like form on their head, and also 
causes the parallelism of their orbits. 


As the muzzle thus shortens, the facial 
angle enlarges, by the elevation and pro- 
jection of the frontal bone, and by this 
shortening of the jaws less space is afford- 
ed for numerous molar teeth. The orbits 
approximate, assume a parallel direction 
forwards, separated only by a narrow eth- 
moid, and they become separated by an 
osseous partition, formed by the frontal 
and malar bones, from the temporal fossa. 
The temporal fossa becomes reduced in size, 
the zygomatic arch short and straight, the 
condyloid articulation flat: and free, the 
lachrymal bone confined to the orbit, and 
the nasal bones flat, narrow, short, and 


‘often anchylosed together. The intermax- 


ary bones continue as permanently se- 
parate bones, up to the orangs, and the in- 
cisors above and below are the same in 
number as in man, but those teeth are 
inclined outwards. The canine teeth, as 


‘instruments of defence and of prehension, 


continue largely developed, and the sharp 
tubercles of the molar teeth of the insec- 
tivorous and nocturnal makis, become 
more flat and rounded in the higher qua- 
drumana, corresponding with the softer 
quality of their succulent and juicy food. 
The simia of the old continent have the 
same number of teeth, or the same dental 
formula, as man; but those of America 
have an additional molar tooth on each 
side of each jaw, excepting the two small 
ouistitis, the iaechus, and the midas, which 
have the same number as in the human 


jaws. 
N2 
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In the 


—— uscular dog-faced 
baboons, — — (Fig. 115) of 


Fig. 115 


Africa and Asia, the muzzle is length- 


ened as in the lemurs, the facial angle is | gro 


nearly as low as thirty degrees, the tusks 
are large as in a wolf, the skeleton is adapt- 
ed for the horizontal posture, and the ani- 
mals are strong and fierce; yet even these 
resent in the minuter details of their ske- 
eton a close approximation to the 
higher quadrumana. e four incisors 
above and below are large, and nearly per- 
pendicular ; the dental formula is the same 
as the human, the molar teeth have broad 
crowns, with a double row of compara- 
tively rounded tubercles, their nasal bones 
are narrow, depressed, and anchylosed to- 
gether, their orbits are parallel, approxi- 
mated, and completely separated by an 
osseous septum from the temporal fosse, 
the lachrymal bone and groove are con- 
fined to the orbit, the lower jaw is deep, 
its ramas ascending almost perpendicu- 
larly, and the coronoid process is short 
and feeble. Their cranium is large, and 
expanded laterally, the frontals are early 
anchylosed, the parietals are arched and 
smooth, the temporal fossz are small, and 
the zygomatic arch is feeble and depressed. 
Their transverse occipital ridge is strong- 
ly marked, and their occipital foramen is 
placed far forwards under the base of 
the skull. The frontal extends back- 
wards, in an angular form, to the sa- 
gittal suture, the parietals are small and 
thrown back, so that the great ala of the 
sphenoid does not reach them, as it does 
even in the lemurs, and is bounded above 
by the frontal and the temporal bones. 
occipital is small, flat, and almost 
confined to a basilar aspect. This large 
head is chiefly composed of the bones of 
the face, from the sphenoid to the inter- 
maxillaries, and especially of the jaws, for 
the reception of very large teeth. The 
infra-orbitary foramen, you observe, is 
here subdivided into numerous apertures, 
as we frequently find it in higher quadru- 
mana, — as in most other genera, there 


is no distinct supra-orbitary foramen. 


The in bones, of which you 
see no trace in these adult human skuils, 
we have thus traced as constant and se- 
parate elements of the cranial vertebra, 
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from the osseous fishes to the higher qua- 
drumanous mammalia, and comparing the 
human adult skull with that of the infe- 
rior vertebrata, we might suppose that it 
was formed in this part upon a different 
lan. But all comparisons in organic 
orms and structures, made with a view to 
trace resemblances, are to be instituted 
only between objects naturally allied. The 
links that connect the facial bones of the 
human skull with those of the gibbons, 
the baboons, and the lower quadrumana, 
are to be looked for in the orangs of India 
and Africa, and in the lowest of the ne- 
race, where the facial angle and the 
forms of the several bones of the face and 
cranium approach, and the general pro- 
portions of the whole body. The animal 
called the chimpanze (troglodytes niger), 
the black orang, inhabiting, in troops, the 
woody plains of Congo and Angola,—an 
animal erect, with broad shoulders, a wide 
pelvis, short arms, a prominent nose and 
heel, and human-like proportions in every 
part,—walking with a staff, defending it- 
self by blows with stones and staves,— 
forming for itself a little hut, which is 
safe in the recesses of the forests,— seizing 
the negresses and carrying them to the 
woods, treating them, it is said, with 
kindness, and capable, as we know, of a 
high degree of physical education. It is 
an animal which cannot speak, but ex- 
presses its meaning by gestures and 
grimaces—capable of being taught to use 
instr ts and utensils of different kinds, 
to spread and make its bed to repose 
itself upon it,— covering its body, it is said, 
with leaves, and forming acquaintance 
or attachments, not with inferior grades 
of animals, but associating, by preference, 
with our species, as from the 
accounts of the habits of those animals 
which have been brought on board ves- 
sels. In that animal, and in the long- 
armed large Indian orang, we find that 
the two intermaxillary bones which you 
observe permanently detached in the in- 
ferior kinds of quadrumana, holding the 
incisors of the upper jaw, are also anchy- 
losed with the upper jaw-bone before their 
adult state. That is precisely what takes 
place with the intermaxillaries in man. 
We know that man has the intermaxillary 
bones at an early period ; and I have oc- 
casionally seen those bones, with their 
sutures, retained in the human skull to a 
pretty advanced period, detached from the 
superior maxillaries. 

The nasal bones become more promi- 
nent above the general level of the face, 
as we ascend from the cynocepAali to this 
troglodytes; the jaw-bones become shorter, 
the ramus and the incisors more perpen- 
dicular. There is a fifth tubercle in the 
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crown of the posterior molar tooth of the 
lower jaw in the macacus and the smno- 
pithecus, which appears as a remnant of 
the sixth molar tooth found in that situa- 
tion in the simia of America. It marks 
an inferiority of type, no simie of Ame- 
rica ap ing near to the orangs, or 
even to the gibbons of the old continent. 
The kind of motion of the jaws in 
bruising and masticating the succulent 
fruits on which those higher quadruma- 
nous animals chiefly subsist, requires that 
there sh a considerable extent of | 
motion laterally, as well as upwards and 
downwards. On that account we observe 
that the condyle of the lower jaw is flat. | 
The coronoid process ascends but a short | 
way through the zygomatic arch,—the pro- 
cess which we saw so prominent and long 
in ruminating quadrupeds, which move 
their jaw also from side to side. The 
glenoid cavity of the temporal bone for 
the reception of that condyle has, as you 
perceive, a flat surface, so that it has the 
treest motion with the inter-articular car- 
tilage, to move laterally. This is the more 
necessary, on account of the use which 
those quadrumanous animals make of the 
large sac or pouch seen on the sides of the 
cheek. They use that pouch for contain- 
ing quantities of food which they collect, | 
and which they do not require or desire | 
immediately to digest, or are not able to 
contain at the time in the stomach, 
serving then the office of a paunch to con- | 
tain the food, until they are ready to mas- 
ticate it, and also partially to soften it, and 
to take it when hunger or convenience 


Tee then, 


pital bone in t 








—F observe, that the occi- 
e higher simi@ rests upon 
the atlas and upon the vertebral column, 


ina tion more near to the centre of 
the base of the skull. In the anterior part 
of the skull you observe in most of those 
quadrumanous animals no trace of the 
supra-orbital foramen, the frontal nerve 
and artery coming generally over the mar- 
gin of the orbit, or through a notch, as we 
often see in man. The turbinated bones 
are small, and correspond with the short 
and small flat nose; but the ethmoid plates 
present a considerable surface for the ol- 
factory nerves. The body of the sphenoid 
generally remains divided transversely in 
the sella tursica, to an advanced period of 
— being the natural separa- 
tion of the bodies of two distinct cranial 
vertebra. 

In the cervical vertebre we observe, 
that in place of those bifurcated spinous 
processes which you know to charac- 
terize the cervical vertebra of man, these 
processes here terminate in a s single 
spine, so far differing from those of the hu- 
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man skeleton, as you observe in this mona 
monkey (cercopithecus mona, Fig. 116). 


There is considerable strength and mobility 
of the neck, for the motions of the heavy 
head. In the vertebral column we observe 
a near approach to man in the numbers 
and forms of the dorsal vertebra. The 
lumbar vertebre are generally more nu- 
merous, and have greater mobility than 
in the human body. Those additional 
lumbar vertebre appear to be formed 
partly at the expense of thesacrum. They 
present the transverse processes gene- 
rally much more directed upwards to- 
wards the head, than you observe in the 
corresponding transverse processes of the 
human skeleton; so that the muscles are 
strengthened which are attached to them, 

and which pass downwards. The coccy- 

geal vertebre of the quadrumanous animals 
are, for the most prolonged much 
beyond the extremity of the trunk, form- 
ing a long moveable tail. That, in ani- 





organ of prehension. 
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mals which are organized to climb upon. 
trees, is, for the most part, an important 
We see, particu-| 
larly in the simia of America, that this| extremities are applied, 


from which that bone has received its 
name. The scapula has also, from the 
similarity of the uses to which the anterior 

a form corre- 


organ is much developed, and forms in! sponding much with the form of the human 
what is called a prehensile tail—' scapula, having ap extensive surface both 


that gribe 
a tail which is muscular and flexible, and | 


is not furred over upon all its lower sur- 
face, but is provided often with a tough, 
callous, 


tail ig twined around them, and pos- 
sessing at the same time great sensi- 
bility like a hand. This we do not meet 
with in the old world, where the tails of 
the quadrumana are covered over with 
fur. Phe true prehensile organ is peculiar 
to America. In the coccygeal vertebre 
we Observe that where they are most em- 
ployed for prehension, their number, 
their mobility, and the security of their 
articulations, are increased ; that where 
they are not employed as an organ to 
assist in climbing, or for the suspension 
of the body, the bodies of those vertebra 
are much more lengthened and cylin- 
drical 


and, at the same time, great security in 
the artioghptions. The seCurity you per- 
ceive to be necessary, from the violent 
exertions they put the arms to. You ob- 
serve these long-armed gibbons and spider- 
monkeys, bounding and springing from 
branch to branch, and tree to tree, when 
pursued, or in their gambols, for the simix 
are lively, active, playful, lasci- 
vious, and disgusting animals, from 
their so perfectly caricaturing the human 
and action. 


those compara- 
vated an in the slow-creep- 
armed, tree-climbing sloths. Now 
t efforts on the trees, where 
to throw themselves from 
ther, to grasp the branches 
and to come down with 
weight on the arm, then with 
force themselves up again to a 
— we see that for such strong 
such active exertions of 
» great lightness in the 
security in the articula- 
the trunk and extremities, 
and great flexibility and ex- 
in all their parts. Thus we 
these quadrumana the clavicles 
and human-like in their curved 
It has already, in most of 
i curvature which 
human clavicle, and 
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thick epidermis, which is ca-| 
pable of firmly holding objects when the | 





above and below the very elevated spine, 
and, consequently, an extensive margin 
towards the vertebral column; but still 
this bone is longer and narrower than the 
human. The glenoid cavity is compara- 
tively deep, and the coracoid and acro- 
mion processes are large in these quadru- 
manous animals, so that the head of the 
humerus plays upon its cavity with seca- 
rity. The scapula is most human-like in 
the orangs. The sternum of the quadru- 
mana is observed to present, in the lowest 
forms of makis and Caen an approach 
towards the narrow compr form of 
that bone, so common in inferior orders 
of quadrupeds; but in the simi«, and es- 
pecially in the orangs, it is depressed from 
before backwards, presenting the ex- 
panded and flat form which it has in man. 
The sides of its elements appear some- 
times to remain separate through life in 
the pitheci. In the adult pongo of the 
Hunterian museum, the sternum is com- 
posed of a double row of pieces, but in the 
adult pongo of the Paris there is 


museum, 
a single row of four pieces, and the xiphoid 


e. 

In the humerus we perceive the form 
to approach somewhat to the human, but 
it is generally more arched, with its 
convexity forwards at the u part. 
The radius and the ulna are and 
slender, and constantly separated, to 
admit of the freest pronation and supi- 
nation. The bones of the carpus are 
frequently nine in number, there being 
five in the second row, making one addi- 


,| tional to the number found in the human 


wrist, where there are only four in each of 
the two rows. It appears that the division 
of one of the ordinary bones, to give greater 
mobility to the wrist here, gives rise to the 
ninth bone. Flexibility fur prehension is 
of the greatest importance to be preserved, 
both at the termination of the arms and 
legs of quadrumana, that, like a whip, 
they may twine round the branches, and 
then with a firm muscular force secure 
the grasp which they have obtained; 
therefore it is that we find the wrist so 
subdivided in the quadrumana. The 
hands present the same number of bones 
as the human in the metacarpus, and in 
the phalanges of the fingers, which are all 
long, slender bones, except the last - 
langes which support the flat nails of the 
simiz. The thumb is never so much de- 
veloped, or so opposable, in the quadru- 
mana as in the human hands. In all the 
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quadrumana of the old world, the thumb! 
is distinctly observed projecting froin the 
integuments ; but inthe genus ateles of the | 
new world we see only asmal] rudiment— 
a tubercle projecting from the inner side of 
the hand, and sometimes not a trace of a| 
thumb projecting from the integuments, | 
although its bones are present beneath 
the skin of the hand, 

In the region of the pelvis you observe 
a remarkable difference in the inferior | 
genera of quadramana, when compared 
with the pelvis of the human body, and 
that this depends chiefly upon the nar- 
rowness of the pelvis, and the lengthening 
of the iliac bones; that is accompanied 
with a lengthening of the glutei muscles, 
the extensors of the femur; for we must 
look to this structure of the bones with 
relation to the living movements, to the 
active instruments of the rapid and power- 
ful movements of those animals. The 
lengthening of the glutei muscles, like the 
lengthening of the muscles attached to the 
head of the humerns, has the effect, from 
their mode ofinsertion, of moving the bones 
to which those musclesare attached through 


heres firmly to those cartilaginous masses, 
and they adhere most firmly to the tube- 
rosity of that bone. This broad base, 
formed by the projection of the two ex- 
panded tuberosities of the ischium, is that 
upon which the quadrumanous animals 
repose themselves in feeding, in sleeping, 
in rearing their young, or in doing any 
acts while their trunk is in a state of 
repose. 
The femur differs from the human femur, 
being, like the humervs, bent more for- 
wards, and in having the neck of the bone 
shorter, and passing out more at right 
angles to the body of the bone. The fro- 
chanter major, you ive, is by this 
raised much higher than the head of the 
femur. This trochanter is a part of great 
importance in the active motions of these 
quadrupeds. The tibia and fibula are 
long and slender, widely detached, and 
admit of greater extent of movement on 
each other than in the human leg, to al- 
low the foot to be employed as a hand. 
From the uses to which the legs of 
quadrumanous animals are applied, we 
perceive that it is necessary that the cal- 


much less than in 


a greater space in a given time. It in- caneum shoul 


creases the velocity of the motion, while'the human foot. Were the calcaneum to 
it loses in strength. The expanded form project as much backwards as in the hu- 
of those iliac bones in the human specics | man foot, it might serve the quadrumanous 


is for the insertions of an immense num- | animal better as a mere organ of 
ber of separate fibres, short and strong, of! bnt it would prevent that motion ex- 
the glutei muscles. Those very powerful | tension whic the foot 
extensors are required to keep the whole as an organ for seizing or gtasping 
trunk of the human species upright onthe objects. At the lower end of the 
legs when walking or standing. But that tibia and fibula, which are both strongly 
is not the use to which the glutei muscles! connected with the tarsus, the astra- 
are applied in the quadrumana; in them galus has a peculiar oblique twist out- 
they are applied for those bounding and|wards, which is increased by the form 
leaping movements which they perform of the calcaneum, and which obliquity i¢ 
with their posterior extremities, which | communicated through the scaphoid, the 
are not in them mere pillars of support, cuboid, and the three cuneiform bones, 
but organs of prehension, formed like | to the metatarsus, so that by resting thus 
arms with hands. The sacrum most fre- on the outer margin of the tarsus and 
quently consists of three vertebra. Thecoc- | metatarsus, the foot has assumed a posi- 
cyx of the orang consists of four as in man. tion very different from that of the human 
The iliac bones in the orangs are short and foot, and very different from that in which 
expanded, flat outwards from the sides of! you ive the feet placed in some of 
the sacrum. The sacro-ilinc articulation | the skeletons before you, which are placed 
and the whole pelvis are placed in a lon- in an unnatural position, with the planta 
gitudinal direction. The tuberosity of the of the feet resting on the ground as in 
ischiam is bent outwards and backwards, ' man. The quadrumanous animals, cven 
laterally to a great extent, and the most elevated seldom apply the 
is a partof great thickness and breadth entire planta of the foot to the ground, 
in most quadrumana below the orangs. but they apply only the outer margin of 
That is the part which the quadrumanous the foot to the earth. By thus apply- 
animals employ to rest the whole trunk ing the outside of the foot to the ground 
upon in a state of repose. It is covered (when these animals are resting upon the 
in the living state with a thick, very dense, ‘foot), the thumb or inner toe is free, and 
i mass, called the callosities of attached in a very oblique manner to 
the nates. Those callosities are not co- internal cuneiform bone, 
vered with hair, but are dense cartila-' much below the 
ginous masses, covering these broad tu- and opposable to the 
berosities of the ischium. The skin ad-’ ened toes of the foot ; 
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by this mechanism constructed like a long 
prehensile hand. They can thus use the 
foot for standing or walking, while at the 
same time it grasps firmly an object with 
the thumb or the toes, the outer part only 
of the foot being 2* lied to the ground. 
But here, in London, ve seen the liv- 
ing chimpanze, the black orang of Africa, | 
pag serge | apply the whole planta of 
the foot to the ground in walking; some- | 
times it did and sometimes not; but the| 
orang of India, which was alive beside it, 
never did,—it applied always the outside 
of the little toe to the ground in walking. 
Twisting the foot of the monkeys out- 
wards to be be yy flat to the ground, in 
the manner of the human foot, is an act 
painful to them ; those animals, therefore, 
do not spontaneously assume that attitude, | 
although we daily see that by torture they | 
can be made to stand in any position. The 
foot of the quadrumana has the same 
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number of bones in the tarsus, metatar-| N 


sus, and toes, as are found in the human, 
foot. 


MAN forms alone the highest order of 
the highest class of the animal kingdom, | 
and the highest form of organization 


which has yet been developed on this | 
planet, and it is by tracing his organs up- | 
wards, 


from the monad, through all their 
phases of development and their various 
metamorphoses, that we come to perceive 
and to com the nature of the 
peculiarities which distinguish his struc- 
ture, bis functions, and his form. Without 
the inferior grades of organization to in- 
the more complex, that of man 
would for ever remain an impenetrable 
m , and the light which is thrown 
upon the highest is reflected back upon 
the lowest by the increased interest thus 
attached to their study. The whole organ- 
ization of man is adapted for the erect 
position of the trunk, by which his ante- 
rior extremities are left free for various 
employments, and his head, raised to a 
height above the ground, has the principal 
organs of the senses directed forwards. 
By the great development of his cere- 
bral organs, the cranium (Fig. 117) is 
large, and the organs of the senses being 
confined to a narrow space, the face is 
small, and is nearly straight from the 
frontal bone to the chin, from the slight 
projection of the muzzle, excepting in the 


orangs. The occipital fora- 

he two occipital condyles are 

her forwards on the base of 

the skull than in any of the quadrumana, 


| . 


so that his head is nearly poised by the 
centre of its base on the atlas, and on the 
perpendicular vertebral column. His fore- 
head, his nasal bones, and his chin, pro- 
jeet more than in any of the quadrumana, 
the incisors are more nearly perpendicu- 
lar, the canini shorter, and the tubercles 
of the molares more rounded. The squa- 
mous portion of the temporal bone, the 
great ala of the sphenoid, and the supe- 
rior portion of the occipital, are large ; the 
temporal fossa, the zygoma, and the coro- 
noid process of the lower jaw, are small ; 
the ramus of the lower jaw is larger, and 
forms a more acute angle with the base, 
than in the last order of quadrupeds; the 
condyle of the lower jaw is more elevated 
and convex, and the glenoid cavity for its 
reception is deeper. The nasal process of 
the superior maxillary and the lachrymal 
bone pass more into the orbit, and the 
orbits are more parallel in their direction, 
which gives greater precision to all his 
visual impressions. 








OF MAN. 


His vertebral column has a greater sig- 
moid curvature, the cervical vertebre 
have their spi processes more broad, 
short, and bifurcated ; the transverse pro- 
cesses of the lumbar vertebre extend 
more at right angles from the bodies, the 
sacrum is longer, broader, and more 
arched, and the coccyx is comparatively 
small. The ribs are more convex, the 
sternum is more short and broad, the cla- 
vicles are more curved and strong, and the 
scapula is more short and broad, than in 
the former animals. The glenoid cavity of 
the scapula is more lateral in its direc- 
tion, the humerus, with a large articular 
rounded head, is more straight, the ole- 
cranon of the ulna comparatively short, and 
the bones of the thumb are more length- 
ened, and more opposable to the other 
fingers. 

The pelvis is shorter and broader than 
in the quadrumana, the iliac bones are more 
expanded and convex, more extended over 
the acetabulum, and with a longer crest ; 
the tuberosity of the ischium is less pro- 
minent, and the symphysis pubis is shorter. 
The femora are thrown to a greater dis- 


tance from each other, their head has a) 


less extensive articular surface, their cer- 
vix is longer and more oblique, and their 
trochanter major less elevated. The Jegs, 
thus removed from each other, afford a 
broad and secure base of support for the 
erect trunk, and this is increased by the 
plantigrade position of the feet, the pa- 
rallelism and magnitude of the inner toe, 
—the advanced position of the astragalus, 
the extension backwards of the calca- 
neum, the fixed condition of the tarsus, 
and the strength of the metatarsus and 
the bones of the toes. 

These peculiarities, however, in the 
skeleton of our species, are not equally de- 
veloped in all the races, for the negro has 
the forehead low, the nasal bones less pro- 
minent, the nose flat and broad, the muzzle 
projecting, the incisors inclined forwards, 
the cranium proportionally small, and the 
facial angle often below seventy degrees. 
Even the Mongolians, with a more ele- 





vated facial angle of seventy-five degrees, 
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ized condition. The bones of quadrumana 
occur abundantly in the recent alluvial 
deposits along the banks of great rivers in 
tropical countries, but of species now liv- 
ing in those countries. The bones of our 
species have often been found in doubtful 
situations, as in deserted mines, in recent 
deposits lying in diluvial caves, in the fis- 
sures of ancient rocks, in drifted calca- 
reous sands consolidating on sea-coasts, or 
covered with corals at the bottom of the 
sea, like this specimen of the tibia covered 
with monticularie. Skeletons of our spe- 


cies nearly entire (Fig. 118) are often 


Fig. 118 


found embedded in a solid concretion of 
comminuted shells and corals now form- 
ing along the coasts at Guadaloupe. These 
skeletons still retain the animal matter of 
the bones; the embedding particles of the 
shells and corals retain their colouring 
matter, and belong to the common spe- 
cies of those coasts. 


Now these are all the observations we 
have leisure to make on the solid parts of 
animals—the organs of support. And we 
have seen that nature, in the construction 
of those solid parts throughout the verte- 
brated classes, has kept with remarkable 


have the nose sunk, the orbits remote, and | constancy to that typical plan which was 


the malar bones prominent. It is in the 
European race, where the facial angle is 
above eighty degrees, that we find all the 
characters of the skeleton the most remote 
from those of the orangs, and from those 
of all the inferior animals. 

From the adaptation of all parts of the 
skeleton of the quadrumana for the in- 
clined position of the trunk, and of man 
for the erect position, their bones are 
more easily recognised than those of most 


|commenced in the cephalopod 





other animals, yet not a fragment of either 
has ever been found in a perfectly fossil- 


s by the 
development of the laminw of the verte- 
bre. Since the cartilaginous skeletons of 
the lowest fishes, we have seen that na- 
ture has directed the currents of nutritious 
matter, conveying the phosphate of lime 
with other earths, to certain definite points ; 
that those points have remained remark- 
ably constant in their position, whether 
they were afterwards to be anchylosed to- 
gether, or to remain permanently de- 
tached—that the centres of ossification 
remained the same. We seek, therefore, 
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for the AO this constancy in the | away one out of the few chances we have 

upon w the skeletons of verte-|of our patient’s recovery, and a strait- 
animals are constructed, in the dis- | waistcoat is resorted to with benefit; when, 
tribution of the nutritious arteries ee | eee, eee ae eee anes 
bones. In the stages of development! to attend very opposite modes of treat- 


of the most perfect skeletons of the ver- ment,—either the disease must have pre- 
tebrata, we perceive but a repetition of | sented itself under very different aspects, 
the stages we passed th since we | or circumstances must have occurred to 

with the fishes. call for other remedies besides those 


earthy matter that is employed in | usually recommended. 
great 


Ay — fot re king-) 4 practitioner, for the first time, recog- 
* — * nising the disease, and referring to his 
same as that which was em- li : - . 
ployed to consolidate those heavy massive ibrary for some practical information, 
coverings that were thrown for protection — 2 my mee of these oe yer 
over the bodies of molluscous and inferior | f opinion, at least undecided what 
animals. A much denser material, the | Sime SS See 
hosphate of lime, is here employed to sup- |UeBmen* iree ee 
ct te great, elevated, —— fabrics of |Femedies, he would, in all probability, have 
these large animals. But whatever forms * ——— et ng ree himeelf for 
these earthy materials may assume, and — —* r 9 —- 
whether placed in the interior of the soft — J —* zed on, and so ecrupe- 
parts or on their surface, they are still due y adhered to. 
to the living s of the system, and| Did delirium tremens always present 
are perm animal matter ; they are | itself in its simple uncomplicated form, its 
normal parts of the structure, intimately | treatment would be reduced within a very 
connected with the soft parts, and influ- | small compass, and a sound sleep being its 
enced by their contact, and they serve| natural cure, all our remedies would be 
alike to give form, protection, and support, | directed to the attainment of that salutary 
to the w fabric. end. But unfortunately this is not the 
case. In some instances the membranes of 
the brain are actively inflamed ; in others 
— im the chest is engaged; in others the stomach 
and bowels; and it is very seldom indeed 
DELIRIUM TREMENS, ——— ————— 
ITS COMPLICATIONS AND TREATMENT. | tutional affection, demanding the omission 
of remedies considered by some as specifics, 
By P. Bennett Lucas, Esq., Surgeon, | and the administration of others very op- 
London, posite in their characters. The constitu- 
tion of the patient, the manner in which 
Tu1s most interesting and singular dis-| habite, wil, in general, render he disease 
ease has within the last few years attracted | more or less — — will influence 
in an especial manner the attention of the | the determination to various organs. In 
the habitual tippler, who lives only in ex- 
citement, and who solicits the disease by 
. 7 an excess of devotion to his accustomed 
distinguish idol, the stomach and bowels will be the 
but upon the pathology of the affection, | organs most often implicated; such 
and the manner of treating it, a similar os i —4 a 
unity of sentiment does not exist, and this | racteristic symptoms, nausea, vomiting, 
- —* * to be regretted, F a = in the — —— slimy, 
being very opposite in their effects. When, — 
instance, we find some practitioners | pation, the lungs become orga * 
recommending bleeding, and others vio- —— = 5 at of 8 hind 
lently opposing =e the lancet under | which came under my observation, the 
any circumstances; when we find opium | patient, after recovering from the disease, 
ie tae ne einen * ape in three weeks of confirnied phthisis. 
; ot cases, 
when the habitual. stimulus is liberally | ease shows teclt, the pulse becomes quick, 
supplied on the ene hand, and as unce- — prod np — 3 
remoniously dismissed the other; |eomtmncted, the eve ‘euffwleds the fee 
: ; — eye ’ 
when restraint is as taking/ flushed; the patient gets violent, but is 
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easily controlled by words. Here the organs, or even the slightest deviation 


individual will not present a constitution 
tampered with by habitual 

but one rather of an opposite kind; his 
state previous to the excess which induced 
the attack being one of sound health. 


So long then as the disease 


itself in combination with these ifferent | 


affections, so ] must our remedies vary, 
and bleeding, opium, stimuli, purgatives, 
&c., be resorted to with advantage in 
judicious hands, and under various cir- 
cumstances. The s s of the affec- 
tion in all its complications are very cha- 
racteristic, and are never masked. No 
matter in what constitution it occurs, 
whether in the weak or robust, whether 
induced by a continued or a transitory 
debauch, whether inflammation or con- 
gestion be present, the tremor of the 
hands, the restlessness of body, the wan- 
dering eye, the absence of sleep, and the 
mental delusions, are always present, and 
these, together with the patient being 
easily controlled, leave little doubt of the 
existence of the disease. 


Having witnessed in the course of my 
practice many cases of delirium tremens 
in its simple and forms, where 
remedies in their effects 
re- 
sults, and having lately had, through the 
kindness of Mr. Cosgreave, further oppor- 
tunities afforded me of seeing the disease 
in the extensive parish of St. Clement's 
Danes, the to which he so ably 
fills, and in which it is very pre- 
valent, I am em ed to add my mite 
to the information already accumulated, 
with a view of determining those complica- 
tions which call for opposite methods of 
treatment; and this I do with the less hesita- 
tion, having it in my power to illustrate 
‘any opinions I advance, by reference to 
cases, “ which,” to use the words of an able 
surgeon now no more, “ may be compared 
to the tation an artist gives of 
natural objects, and are only valuable in- 
asmuch as they are correct and vivid de- 
lineations of reality.” 


ng, however, with this 


very 
were administered with the happiest 


from healthy structure.* 

Some years since Mr. Howship stated 
that the disease was produced by a de- 
ficiency in the necessary supplies of nu- 
tritious matter to the vascular system, 
caused by long sion of the digestive 

and he found in his dissections the 
contained in the vessels, particu- 

larly in the veins of the brain, like water, 
searcely tinged, and in the arteries pale 
and thin, from the great deficiency of 
|crassamentum. The volume which con- 
tained these observations was entitled 
“ Practical Remarks upon Indigestion, 





| &e.,” and when the affection under con- 
| sideration was included in the work, it 


| was to be expected the disease would be 
| referred to the digestive organs and vas- 


| cular system. 


| Although post-mortem examination has 
‘contributed little to our knowledge of the 
|nature of delirium tremens, yet another 
| channel presents itself, equally interesting 
and more practically important, embrac- 
| ing the symptoms of the disease, their ex- 
citing causes, and the remedies to which 
they yield, and these three circumstances 
to me to afford abundant evidence 
the brain and nerves, being the organs 
directly affected, independent of derange- 
ments occurring in other parts of the 
system, which foreign derangements, when 
present, may always be traced to constitu- 
tion, temperament, previous habits of life, 
exposure to cold, injuries, &c., and have 
nothing to do with producing the disease, 
but merely exist in company with it, con- 
tinuing their progress after its 
have subsided, and yielding to the various 
remedies applicable to them. It is the 
too sudden withdrawal of an habitual 
stimulus, or a fit of intoxication occur- 
ring to an individual unaccustomed to 
such excesses, which gives rise to the af- 
fection. The brain and nervous system are, 
in the first place, in a high degree of ex- 
citement, the stimulus which produced it 
is suddenly given up, and a lesser degree 
continues to operate. In all cases of de- 
lirium tremens, | look upon this state to 
exist, and in no instance a diminution of 
nervous energy to be present. 
But in taking this view, it is necessary 
to observe, that I use the term excitement 
in reference to the state of health the in- 
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in the excesses which gave rise to the dis- | excited constitution, and not to the stand- 


ease, for unless this be taken as the stand- 
ard of comparison, the expression, dimi- 


nution of nervous energy, would be more | bouring 


ard of a natural health. The feeblish 
individual betrays this state when la- 
under the disease; his brain 


— as it is to every state which |is constantly on the alert, and his ima- 
fe 8 


the slightest temporary excitement. | ginations are in 
In those cases where patients have not | 
enervated their constitutions by habitual | 


intemperance, a train of symptoms exists 
demanding depletion before the adminis- 
tration of other remedies, and the with- 
drawal of stimulants is followed by the 
happiest results. In the year 1832, when 
in charge of the cholera hospital at Ban- 


try, Mr. Young, an acute observer and | 


safe practitioner, mentioned to me, that in 
the majority of his cases he was in the 
habit of using the lancet with marked 
advantage, and that they generally were 
individuals of good constitutions, who 
brought on the disease by sudden fits of 
intoxication, such as often take place at 
country fairs and other meetings, where 
business is quickly followed by liberal in- 
dulgences to Bacchus. An habitual tippler, 
or worn-down drunkard, will, on the con- 
trary, present symptoms contra-indicating 
depletion; but such individuals in their 
healthiest moments have constitutions be- 
low par, if 1 may use the expression, and 
when attacked with the disease, their 
pulse acquires a strong beat, additional 
en is communicated to their muscular 
fibre, and their entire demeanour betrays 
comparative excitement; the disease seems 
to produce upon their frame the same 
effects which moderate quantities of in- 
toxicating liquors do upon that of healthy 
individuals in their convivial moments, 
with this important difference, that whilst 
the constitutional powers of the latter pos- 
sess in themselves sufficient natural energy 
to restore the equilibrium which the ad- 
ditional excitement disturbed, the former 
sink into a state approaching collapse, un- 
less the artificial constitutions they by 
their habits of life have established be kept 
awake by the accustomed stimulus. It is 
when this stimulus is withdrawn that 
such patients betray loss of nervous power; 
and a similar effect would be produced, 
whether they laboured under delirium 
tremens, or were in their ordinary health; 
and hence, also, when such become the 
subjects of operation, the surgeon admi- 
nisters wine ands opium, knowing that an 
opposite practice would be attended with 
fatal consequences. 

For these reasons I look upon delirium 
tremens as a disease of excitement, the 
intensity of which is modified by the con- 
stitution of the individual, requiring treat- 
ment accordingly, and that any apparent 
diminution of nervous energy bears refer- 


ence to the standard of an artificially’ 





proportion to the sensi- 
bility of that organ ; his muscular energy is 
increased, enabling him to make consi- 
derable bodily exertions, such as moving 
heavy articles of furniture, taking long 
walks, &c.; and this state continues until 
the disease proves fatal by convulsion or 
coma, or until a happier termination is 
brought about, by nature administering to 
his excited frame the soothing effects of 
her own remedy, sleep! 


The innocent sleep ! 
Balm of hurt minds, great Natare’s second coarse ; 
Chief nourisher of life's feast. 


Having extended these observations to 
a greater length than I originally intended, 
I shall proceed briefly to class the disease 
under the following heads, giving cases 
from my note-book illustrative of each, 
and reserve for the conclusion a few re- 
marks upon some interesting facts which 
they present, and upon some rules of 
practice which I conceive applicable to 
the disease under every complication. 


1. Uncomplicated delirium tremens. 

2. Delirium tremens complicated with 
gastric symptoms. 

3. Delirium tremens complicated with 
hepatitis. 

4. Delirium tremens complicated with 
meningitis. 

5. Delirium tremens complicated with 
phthisis. 

6. Modified delirium tremens. 


Case 1.—Uncomplicated Delirium 
Tremens. 


Feb. 20th. — King, etat. 33, habitu- 
ally intemperate ; seven years since had a 
violent attack of delirium tremens, brought 
on by drinking, for which he was bled, 
and got pills. Since then he has had re- 
peated slight attacks, but never of inten- 
sity sufficient to call for medical interfe- 
rence. He had been in a state of intoxi- 
cation all last week, left off drinking two 
days ago, and on the 19th showed symp- 
toms of the disease.—Present state. Pulse 
84; tongue clean; head rather warm. No 
perspiration ; eyes bright; pupils natural ; 
no vascularity of conjunctive ; tremors of 
hands and general restlessness; looking 
suspiciously about; bowels natural ; no 
headach ; absence of sleep. Says he was 
tormented all last night by apparitions, 
and now speaks of being left money, hav- 
ing important business, &c. 





COMPLICATED WITH GASTRITIS AND HEPATITIS. 


. gr. iv; Camphore gr 
. M. Ft. pil. iv equales. aeons 
i rept. j tertiis horis. 
To have a pint of porter daily. 

21. Left his home immediately after 
yesterday's visit, and returned at night, | 
after having walked, by his own statement, , 
over twenty miles; took two of the pills, 
went to bed, and "slept soundly for six 
hours, after which he got up, showed 
symptoms as before, but was not so vio- 
lent. Has taken all the medicine; pulse 
72; tongue clean; head warm and dry; 
urine straw-coloured and natural in quan- 
tity; is walking about examining the lock 
of his room door, &c. Says he was tor- 
mented all night with bugs in his hair. 
Tremors have subsided. Cont. pil. j ter- 
tiis horis. 

22. Took four pills; had a sound sleep 
until ten o'clock this morning; wishes to 
remain in bed; quiet; inclined to doze. 
A profuse perspiration over head and neck. 
Habt. Pil. Op. c. Camph’. j, h. s. 

23. Slept well last night; is up and con- 
valescent. 

R Pil. Hydr., 

Ext. Col. C., aa gr. xij, in pilulas sex. 
Sumat ij p. r. n. 


Casr 2.— Delirium Tremens complicated 
with Gastric Symptoms. 


Jan. 17. Barrett, etat. 30, a cab driver, 
has been in the habit of gin drinking for 
several years, but never had an attack of 
delirium tremens. Has been subject to 
bowel affections, and two months since 
had dysentery, for which he was treated at 
one of the public dispensaries and cured. 
On the 16th, after being inebriated for 
four successive days and exposed to incle- 
mencies of weather, he ceased drinking, 
and on the afternoon of this day presented 
the following symptoms: — Tremors of 
hands ; general restlessness of body ; hur- 
ried speaking; imagines he sees several 
of his relatives in the room ; his attention 
can be fixed by speaking determinedly to 
him; countenance pallid; skin clammy ; 
tongue white ; pulse 80 and soft; pupils 
natural; conjunctive pale and glassy; 
urinates freely ; bowels moved continually, 
and the dejections are small in quantity 
and slimy. Pain upon pressure over the 
epigastrium and lower part of abdomen. 


Habt. Pil. Op. c. Camph. No. iij, j; tertiis 
horis. 





18. Has taken the pills; tremors have 
subsided ; he speaks rationally; has had 
no sleep. When he attempts to doze, is 
disturbed by unpleasant thoughts, fright- 
ful appearances, &c.; great thirst; bowels 
not moved since this morning skin dry ; 
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pain over abdomen continues. Contin. 
ew tertiis horis. 

19. Absence of sleep and restlessness 
the only symptoms present. Contin. pil. 
ut antea. 

20. At six o'clock yesterday evening fell 
into a sound sleep, and awoke this morn- 


ling at two; has dozed since, and is per- 
| fectl 


y convalescent ; bowels not moved. 
Ol. Ricini 3j statim. 
21. At his occupation. 


|Case 3.—Delirium Tremens complicated 


with Gastric Symptoms, occurring in a 

constitution the reverse of Case 2. 

Harry Jones, et. 30, a pugilist, has been 
attending meetings of the fancy for the 
last week, and indulged in gin, brandy, 
porter, &c., to intoxication. Left off drink- 
ing on Thursday evening, and on Friday 
was attacked with continued retching, and 
was visited by a medical gentleman, who 
ordered him purgative pills, and an ape- 
rient mixture, which operated three or 
four times. 

Saturday. Complains of pain upon pres- 
sure over the lower part of abdomen and 
epigastrium ; tremors; is quiet; has pro- 
fuse perspirations over head and neck ; 
nausea; can eat nothing; wishes for cold 
water; urinated once, small in quantity, 
and high coloured; thinks he sees mon- 
keys, and points to them ; addresses him- 
self to Tom Spring, and fancies he is on 
board ship winding up a windlass ; tongue 
white; pulse 112. 

RK Calomel. gr. ij ; 

Opii Purif. gr.j. M. Ft. pilula. Su- 
mat j 4tis horis. 

Stimulants withdrawn. 

Sunday. Took four pills; dozed during 
the night; is inclined to sleep; perspira- 
tion continues; pain on pressure less; 
pulse 96 ; bowels not moved. 

Monday. Slept soundly last night; 
bowels moved once this morning; tre- 
mors have subsided; no pain upon press- 
ing the abdomen ; pulse 90. 

R Ol. Ricini 3i; 

Tinct.Opii gutt. xx, h.s.s. Beef tea. 

Tuesday. From home. 


Case 4.—Delirium Tremens complicated 
with Hepatitis and Jaundice. 


April 1. — Green, et. 35, a stouthealthy 
man, fell against a table, and received a 
hurt in his left side; complains of diffi- 
culty of breathing, and pain upon pres- 
sure; no fracture of ribs; says he is a 
teinperate man, and did not exceed a pint 
of porter the day of the accident; pulse 
96; skin dry; tongue white; bowels 
costive. 


V.S. ad §xvj. Pil. aperient. ij, h. 8. 
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Bleeding has made no 
the pulse, but has relieved the 
of 


s Jan. 27. Mr. B., xt. 54 i 
breathing: - A . 27. . sanguine tem- 
2. Pills operated eight or nine times; perament, and stout habit of body. Three 
pain in the side continues ; had disturbed days after a fit of drinking was attacked 
— 7 morning a with tremors of hands and general rest- 
— ———* 8 les⸗ness; had no sleep last night; face 
—8— fall. U —22 , pulse 120; skin warm; profuse 
A 80, fall. Upon 2 —— perspiration over head and upper extre- 
it was ascertained that he been in-| mities ; conjunctive red; pupils contract- 
dulging to inebriation for three days, and .4. speaks hurriedly, and as if frightened; 
ceased drinking the evening of the acci- ;, easily — @ vémin quiet ; promises 
dent. He is not habitually intemperate. 1, go so, but when left alone attempts to 
Says he was amongst rats and monkeys get out of bed; fancies he sees monkeys, 
— ‘rats, &c., and thinks his bed is filled with 
Habt. Enema Amyli c. Tre. Opii gutt. guineas. When asked to show them he 
Xxv, et rept. post horas tres somno Catches the tufts of the counterpane, and 
absente. Applicat emp. vesicat. la- s@y8, “ Look at them. Bowels confined. 


teri. V. S. ad 3xvj; 

3. Got two enemata; no sleep; tre⸗ Habt. Calomelancs gr. xx, statim; nec- 
mors and optical delusions continue; 5 , 
complains of slight cough; face and con- Pil. Opii ¢. Camphor. vj; sumatj ter- 
junctive of a yellow tinge, the latter par- _ tils horie. 
ticularly so; pain on pressure over the, Stimuli withdrawn. 
region of the liver. ' 28. Bowels moved twice; pulse 90; 

names — conjunctive of a yellowish red hue; pu- 
A Yoo eee. pils contracted; is much quieter, but had 

4. Three enemata were administered no sleep, and is very watchful; tremors 
without producing rest, or removing any continue; talks wildly; hands swollen 
ofthe symptoms. He talks quick and agi- and vascular. Contin. Pi/. Op. c. Cam- 
tated, and is fearful he will not get money phora. 
which was left him some time since bya 29. Took four pills; had a sound sleep ; 
relative; pulse 86; has cramps occasion- tremors have subsided; wishes to remain 
ally in his fingers and legs. Omit ene- undisturbed; bowels not moved since 
mata. yesterday ; pulse 90. 

R  Opii Purif. gr. ij; | RR Calomel, 
e gr. viij. M. Ft. pil. ij, et Pulv. Aloes, aa gr. viij ; 
statim sumende, et rept. post ho⸗ Ol. Carui gutt. ij ; 
ras quatuor somno absente. | Saponis q. 8. ft. pil. ij, h.s. Broth. 

5. After taking four pills he went to) 30. Bowels moved once largely; is con- 
sleep; is free from tremors and optical | valescent. 
delasions; fears he will die, and is read- | 
ing the Scriptures ; conjunctive very yel- Case 6.— Delirium Tremens complicated 
low; pain over region of liver continues; with Phthisis. 
pulse 80; bowels confined. | M. T. wt. 29, received an extensive 

Jomel ‘cut between his index finger and thumb, 

5 .¢ — ane ‘and conceiving inj so situated to be 
Pulv. Aloes gr. iv; generally followed by lock-jaw, consulted 
OF. Carui gutt. ij; | me respecting it. He stated that the 
Saponis q. s. ft. pil. ij. Sumat j statim wound occurred in a drunken brawl the 
et rept. post horas sex ad effec- evening before, and his manner betrayed 
tm. ‘great nervousness. Having dressed it 1 
Rept. Pil. Opii c. Camph.j, h. s. desired him to remain quiet, and to dis- 
. One pill moved the bowels twice ; | mise from his mind any idea of its being 
the opiate at night, and had a good —*2 by ey jpn be me en 

. pulse 78; pain over liver con-| q e next inorning was reques to see 
ues. Veal broth. him, and found him labouring under deli- 

7. All symptoms of delirium tremens rium tremens. In addition to the symp- 

subsided; is walking about his! of Gio Giesnse, be bad 


Pil. Hydr. gr. xv in pil. tres; su-| of morphia and camphor mixture the de- 
j omni nocte. , rium tremens subsided, but the cough 
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2* 2 spute became tinged vids 
blood, perspirations, 

three weeks after I first saw him he died 
hectic. Upon inquiring from his friends, 
it was ascertained he had led a very irre- 


gular life, and for the year previous to his 
death was subject to pain and cough. 
The daily revort of this case 1 have before 
me, but its great length induces me to 
give it in the present form. | 





Cases 7 & 8.—Modified Delirium Tremens. | 


Whilst doing duty for my fiiend Dr. | 
Macnamara, at the Cork General Dispen- | 
sary, a patient presented himself, and 
stated that a crust of bread had stuck in| 
his throat that morning at breakfast, that | 
he could reither get it up nor down, an¢d 
came for the purpose of having an instru- 
ment passed, such as he saw used sone | 
months before in a similar case which oc- ' 
curred to a friend of his. The man told | 
his story so plausibly, that 1 took a yro- | 
bang and was proceeding to introduce it, | 
when, upon opening his mouth for the | 
purpose, his tongue appeared white and 
turred, and his breath had the heavy’ 
odour so peculiar to drunkards. Upon 
making further inquiries, he confessed he | 
had been drunk for some days, and had | 
only the day before resumed temperate | 
habits. His face was flushed, his pulse! 
natural, he had no tremors, but was rest- | 
less, speaking hurriedly, and making con- | 
tinued efforts to swallow the obstructing | 
body. To please him I passed the pro- | 
bang, without meeting any obstruction, | 
gave him some water, of which he drank ! 
freely and went away. In a few minutes 
he returned to have the operation repe:t- | 
ed. He was prevailed on to go to bed, and 
take a draught containing a full dose of | 
laudanum, after which he fell asleep, | 
which effectually removed all his fancies. 


Mr. , a confirmed drunkard, for the | 
last three years has been the subject of | 
various attacks of delirium tremens. His 
habitual stimulus is Mew ye 6 When the 
disease attacked him he always left his | 
home, and consulted several medical men | 
under the supposition that he had con- 
tracted gonorrbwa.* He never had tre- 
mors, but was very restless; he spoke hur- 
riedly, had a natural pulse, and a pale 
yellow countenance. I attended him se- 
veral times, and always succeeded in sub- 





* Upon one occasion this patient consulted a 
young medical pupil, who, taking his word for the 
existence of six drams of 
balsam capivi, with the usual directions. Mr. —— 
supposing, however, that if litte would be good the 
eutire would be better, ere eee 
at one dose ; it operated upon several times 
in the course of a few hours, but was not followed by 
any bad consequences. 





duing the disease by the administration of 
a large with camphor mixture, and 
the use of his habitual stimulus in mode- 
ration. 


Remarks. 


The cases just related I have selected 
from my note-book, and have ventured to 
class them in the order I have done, for 
the purpose of contrasting the methoda of 
treatment pursued, and not with the idea 
that the classification embraces every va- 
riety of the discase. Many other compli- 
cations must necessarily attend delirium 
tremens, and require suitable treatment ; 
but those I have selected embrace every va- 
riety which came under my own observa- 
tion, and to give the rts of other 
cases which are lying before me would 
be a work of supererogation, as they pre- 
sent no new feature, either in symptoms 
or treatment, and are all referable to one 
of the above classes. 

It is evident that the great desideratum 
in every variety of treatment is, to pro- 
cure for the patient a long uninterrupted 
sleep, and no matter by what means this 
desirable end is brought about, the symp- 
toms are sure to subside, and the recovery 
of the patient to be certain. Opium judi- 
ciously administered will fulfil this ob- 
ject, but in some cases, unless other re- 
medies precede its exhibition, this power- 
ful medicine will have the very contrary 
effect, and instead of inducing sleep, will 
aggravate all the symptoms, particularly 
the delirium. In those cases where the 
brain or its membranes become actively 
engaged, opium should not be given in the 
first instance. Such patients will bear a 
large bleeding, and the symptoms will be 
greatly subdued by such practice. Neither 
will the administration of the habitual or 
any other stimulus be attended with good 
effects; on the contrary, they should be 
cautiously avoided, for patients labouring 
under this complication are invariably of 
a stout constitution, not enervated by tip- 
pling, and in general are strangers to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, except upon 
occasional revels, when they exceed all 
bounds. In the habitual tippler, nothing 
preparatory need be done, —* opium ail- 
ministered immediately, and the allow- 
ence of stimuli in the proportions he was 
accustomed to previous to the disease at- 
tacking him. 

Camphor, in combination, will be found 
of much benefit, particularly in the latter 
class of patients, and in those complica- 
tions where the stomach and intestines are 
engaged, calomel may be given with ad- 

Indeed in almos' ery com- 
is 
called for, and may be given inva full dose 
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before the exhibition of opium, or in com- | 
bination with it, for whether the state of the 
liver which belongs to the dram-drinker 
be considered, or the very interesting pa- 
thological connexion existing between this 
organ and the brain, when the latter is 
the subject of disease, calomel must be of 
benefit in regulating its secretions = 
rousing the torpidity which attends the 
organ under such —8— Re- 
straint should never be resorted to, but free 





DR. COLVAN ON CHOLERA IN A PIG? 


into the Cholera Hospital, he threw the 
clothes of that patient down in the pas- 
sage where the cot for the conveyance of 
the patients usually stands, and that hav- 
ing been very busy in another direction, 
he forgot to remove them until late at 
night. In the evening he saw a little pig 
of his, aged about six months, and hitherto 
“ quite stout and well, and a good feeder, 
rooting among Dillon’s clothes.” His 
daughter Biddy also observed the same. 


exercise to the individual, the Next morning his daughter told him that 
Sonubeial e@uets of which were very evi- the pig was not well, as it did not come 
dent in the case of King; and where the to its meal as usual at her call. It con- 
patient never attempts injury to himself or tinued to lie down, and panted very much, 
others, and can be easily controlled by | having a kind of spasmodic inspiration, 
common attention, the use of forcible mea- | and would neither eat nor drink. Next 
sures, with a strait-waistcoat, &c. would | day, Monday, it became discoloured about 
be worse than cruel. In the last case of | the ears, sides of the face, and throat. The 
the disease which came under my notice, hue was a dark crimson or purplish co- 
(Case 4, Green,) I was induced to try the | lour.,, It lies on either side on which it is 
effects of anodyne injections in conse-| breathes very quick, and with a 
quence of the very favourable manner in spasmodic catch, and is of a decided pur- 
which they have lately been spoken of ple over its whole surface. It appears 
by Baron Dupuytren in his cases of deli- stupid, and not easily roused, even by con- 
rium traumaticum, thinking that a similar siderable force ; takes no meat, and scarce- 
plan of treatment would succeed, and I ly any drink, and passes neither stools nor 
delayed sending this paper to your va-|urine.* The disease, in every particular, 
iashle journal until such an opportunity resembles that which has been so preva- 
presented itself. In the case alluded to | lent. during the two last seasons among 
five enemata were administered without the swine, and, in some respects, the 
the least benefit; indeed the symptoms | form of malignant cholera which has ex- 


were rather increased; in consequence isted among the human species. Quin has 


they were laid aside, and opium, in com- | 
bination with camphor, was given by the | 
mouth, which answered the desired end. 
This case I saw a few days since, and had to 
prescribe a continuation of the blue pill, 
with a mild bitter, the secretions of the 
liver not being perfectly restored. The 
patient in other respects is in good health, | 
and at his business. 

98, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 

April 21st, 1834. 








EPIZOOTIC DISEASE IN A PIG, 


Similar to that prevailing among Swine 
during the last Two Years, and somewhat | 
analogous to Malignant Cholera, appa-| 
rently induced by Contagion from In- 
Sected Clothes. 


Communicated by Joux Corvan, M.D., 
Licen. of ry Queen’s Coll. of Phys. in Ire- 
land, M.R.C.S.L., Phys. Armagh City Fever Hos- 
pital, and Armagh Cholera Hosp. 


— 


TERENCE Quix, town-beadle and care- 
Armagh 


taker of the 
states, that on Saturday morning, » 


1834, after the admission of Wm. Dillon* 


* A man who 
—— »died of the most malignant cholera, 








two other pigs a little larger and older than 
this one. All three were fed and treated 
in every respect alike, but only this one 
got to the clothes, and this one only is 
ill; the others are in eat, drink, and sleep, 
well, and effect all the necessary evacua- 
tions with regularity. The sick pig had 
been six or seven weeks in Quin’s pos- 
session before it became ill. It may be 
remarked, that he occasionally gave his 
pigs a little sulphur in their meat to pre- 
vent disorder. He is a man worthy of 
credit, and ready to testify to the truth of 
the foregoing statement. 

I saw the pig on the third or fourth day, 
and regularly afterwards. Quin cut one 
of its ears quite through, but it did not 
bleed. He also made a deep incision at 
the root of the tail, which also did not 
bleed,and he administered injections which 
brought away a few trifling scyballa. The 
animal livid seven days from the first 
period of its illness. On the day after 
its death, Sunday, March 2nd, 1 got a 
butcher who was conversant with the dis- 
ease in pigs, to open the body in my pre- 
sence, and the following were the appear- 
ances on inspection. Exrternally.—Ears, 
sides of the face, hams, and belly, extremely 


* In the porcine epidemic of last year, dysentery 
and diarrhaa were among the unas gueeuianne symp- 
toms, This year quite the reverse is the case, 








DR. BORTHWICK.—LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


dark-purple colour. The entire skin also 
was similarly discoloured, excepting that 
at the back and sides it appeared to be 
modified by the hair, on turning up which, 
however, the colour proved to be as dark 
asin other places. The carcass was very 
rigid, and the belly a good deal con- 
tracted. Internal Appearances.—The fat, 
on cutting into the abd n, was reddish 
The bladder was contracted, and contained 
about a wineglassful of turbid urine. 
Peritoneum of a flesh colour, and the in- 
testines very much contracted, nearly 
quite empty, injected, and of a crimson 
colour. e spleen, the butcher said, was 
rather larger than natural, but in other 
respects quite sound. Liver of the usual 
size and colour ; gall-bladder not very full 
of bile, but what it did contain was thick 
and viacid. The stomach externally did 
not present an unnatural appearance, but 
the inner surface was of an orange colour, 
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land of fifty years ago, and 1 confidently 
believe, that although he only published 
the results of that practice in 1800, his 
contemporaries of that period were well 
aware of its having been no novelty with 
him for many years before. 

As it is my intention to republish my 
father’s treatise, together with some ob- 
servations which I am now arranging on 
the present typhus fever of this city, I shall 
conclude with expressing a hope, that you 
will, in the meantime, assist me in this 
attempt to render suum cuigue. While on 
the subject of originality, I shall also prove, 
that upwards of fifty years ago, my father 
| suggested the expediency of evacuating 
the aqueous humour, in order to relieve 
| the acute stage of severe ophthalmitis. 
Your obedient servant, 
| G. A. Bornruwick, M.D. 

Durnaway-street, Edinburgh, 

22nd April, 1834. 


apparently from bile, and contained a dark- | 


green half-digeSted-like substance; the 
ruge were very large, and of a reddish 
tinge, particularly at the greater succulus. 
The heart was dark-coloured, and the au- 
ricles were full of dark, coagulated blood. 


The lungs were of a natural character, but | 


a little whiter than ordinary ; they did not 
appear preternaturally contracted. The 
plure were flesh-coloured, like the peri- 
toneum. I leave others to draw conclu- 
sions from the foregoing facts. 

Armagh, April 12th, 1834. 





BLEEDING IN FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str,—As 1 observe in a recent number 
of a contemporary publication in London, 
that Dr. Sutton has put forward his 
claim for precedence in the practice of 
“ bleeding in fever,” in reference to the 
merit of originality on this subject, hi- 
therto yielded to Drs. Clutterbuck, Brous- 
sais, and others of modern date,—may I 
request you will do me the favour to insert 
this short memorandum in your widely 
circulated Journal, setting forth in like 
manner a claim which I make on behalf 
of my father, formerly surgeon to his 
Majesty’s 14th light dragoons, in whose 
work, entitled, “ Practical Observations 
on the Treatment of the Nervous, Patrid, 
or Malignant Fever,” published in Dublin 
in 1800, the practice of bleeding, as he 
terms it, in putrid fever, under certain cir- 
cumstances, is inculcated in strong terms. 

His successful practice in fever, the re- 
sult of his fearless use of the lancet, was 
well known throughout the army in Ire- 


No, 557. 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, May 3, 1834. 


, 
— 


Tue difficulties which we anticipated 
would arise from the discussion, be- 
fore the Privy Council, of the Lon- 
don University questior, have already 
sprung up to an enormous extent, and— 
to use a vulgar but an expressive phrase 
—the engrafting of this question on the 
more comprehensive subject of medical 
reform, which is now engaging the best 
attention of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, has completely bothered 
not only several influential members of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, but several 
of the more conspicuous members of the 
Legislature. The confusion thus created 
may be productive of much temporary in- 
convenience, but we trust, nevertheless, 
that the result will be a beneficial one. 

Opposed as we always have been to 
conferring on the University the privilege 
of granting degrees in medicine, we can- 
not but regret that this time, of all others, 
has been chosen, for urging such a claim 
| on the attention of the Government and 
oO 
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the country. We have all along insisted | that assessors may be appointed by the 
on the impropriety of proceeding in the Government to conduct the examination 
course of medical reform by that half-inch | of the candidates for the degree ; and what, 
system of legislation which would amend! we, therefore, ask, if the charter were 
an inconvenient defail of our statutes, and | granted, is to prevent the government 
yet leave a ruinous principle altogether | from appointing as those assessors or scru- 
untouched. The complaints of medical tators, the chief persons who constitute 
reformers have been directed against enor- the heads of the other medical schools of 
mities, and not against trifles. the metropolis? The professors, instead of 

The University of London being an in- | dreading scrutiny, instead of fearing com- 
stitution which may be regarded as one | petition, solicit that such a regulation may 
of the brilliant monuments of the enlight-| be made; and yet they are accused of de- 
ened times in which we live,—created | siring to obtain for themselves a privilege 
under the influence of the genial spirit of | which they would witihold from the other 
some of the most renowned men of science | public schools! The imputation is false 


and literature to be found in Europe,—it 
cannot be regarded with an eye of hosti- 
lity, except by individuals who are wedded 
to ancient bigotry and prejudice, or by 
persons whose minds, taking a wider and 
a higher range, believe that they bebold 
in the proceedings of the Senate some signs 
of that odious system of exclusiveness and 


monopoly, which has long rendered the 
most venerable of our collegiate institu- 
tions the objects of animadversion, indig- 
nation, and scorn. With the first of these 
two classes of opponents we shall not 


condescend to argue. To the gentlemen 
who constitute the second class, we would 
state, emphatically, that the Univer- | 
sity is nor seeking to obtain an exclu- 
sive privilege. The Council and Senate 
of the University do not ask, that to 
that institution alone shall be awarded 
the power of granting degrees in arts, 
in law, or in medicine. It is not only 
wrong, therefore, but unjust and indecent, 
to impute to the professors of the Uni- 
versity a desire, on their part, to obtain 
from the Governwent the power of ex- 
ercising an “exclusive privilege.” The 
professors make no such demand, and so, 
far are those eminent gentlemen from con- 
templating such an act of illiberality and 
injustice, that in the petition presented by 
the Council to the Crown, it is prayed 


jand scandalous. 
many of the professors of the University, 





Indeed, we know that 


in seeking to obtain a charter, believe that 
they are contending for the best interests 
of the whole of the medical schools of 
London, and are acting in direct opposition 
to the interests of the degree-manufac- 
turers in the north. 

However, in exculpating the professors 
from the imputation which has been cast 
on their motives and conduct, let it not be 
understood that our opposition to their ob- 
taining from the Crown the power of con- 
ferring medical degrees has in the slightest 
respect abated. From the outset we were 
hostile to the grant, and we have reason 
to believe, that the publication of an arti- 
cle in this journal nearly a year since, 
prevented the agitation of the question 
during many months, the arguments used 
on that occasion having induced one of 
the most influential members of the Go- 
vernment to declare, that for the reasons 
stated in that medical journal which had 
always been foremost in defending the 
interest of the University, it was impos- 
sible that the application to the Crown 
could be successful. 

Now is the time for establishing the 
principles of medical government on a 
broad, intelligible, just basis. If the pre- 
sent opportunity be lost, it may not 
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speedily, be restored. Consequently, every | account, he should think of a timely abdi- 
friend of medical improvement, every| cation, and make known to the rising 
well-wisher to the interests of medical! generation the terms of that clause in his 
practitioners, should refrain from engag-| official will, wherein he has nominated 
ing in any proceeding, without having in-|the new professor by whom he intends 
vestigated, without deliberating on, all the they shall be instructed? Why Mr. Co- 
circamstances which could interfere with tes should be so cruel as to keep his 
the cultivation of the science of medicine, | friends so long in suspence—why he 
or impede the application of a knowledge of should suffer them to pine with aaxiety and 
that science to the wants and necessities | expectation—is a question which of course 
of society. Instead, therefore, of creating] it is impossible for us to answer, bat we 
new interests which would act as somany |commiserate their disappointment, and 
obstacles to improvement, instead of enact- | hope that their wishes for intelligence may 
ing statutes which would confer partial | be speedily consummated. For ourselves, 
privileges,—it should be the object of the| we can at present only hazard conjec- 
Legislature to establish a great charter of tures, and indicate the quarter in which 
medical rights, in which the welfare of the! they are likely to obtain information. Is 
community would be best secured, by pro-| his successor to be his brother-in-law, Mr. 
tecting, without reference to the distinc-| Harrison ?—or his son WiL11AM, resi- 
tion of titles and practice, the privileges dent surgeon of Stevens's Hospital ?—or 
of all the legally-qualified members of the | Mr. Crampron?—or Mr. CarMicHAgL ? 
profession. We do not imagine that either of these 
Most fervently, then, do we hope, that gentlemen has the slightest intention of 
no new law relating to medicine will be | trying to become the fortunate holders of 
enacted, until after the conclusion of the | this prize in the professional lottery of the 
investigation, which is now going forward Irish metropolis. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
before the Committee of the House of| L. L. D. Kiany, professor of the practice 
of physic in the College, would like to be 
/the man, or, possibly, may be able to 
|afford the profession in Dublin some in- 
Circumstances induce us to inquire, formation on the subject? As to the in- 
when Mr. Cortes will vacate the chair of | clinations of Mr. Kirsy, we can, of course, 
surgery in the Irish College of Surgeons, know nothing. We are sure, however, 
and who it is intended by a certain clique | that such a hope on his part will not be 
shall sueceed him in that lucrative and/ realized. Why not, Mr. Kinsy, and a few 
important situation. jet his most intimate friends, might readily 
These are questions which are not) tell. 
asked by ourselves alone, but by those who} On the present occasion, however, we 
may suspect Mr. Cotves of intending to) shall ask, how it is, if Mr. Krnsy feels him- 
outlive his reputation as a teacher, and selfat liberty to become a candidate for an 
by persons who are more immediately office which so few individuals in the pro- 
concerned in the election of his saccessor. fession in Ireland could reasonably dis- 
Is Mr. Contes aware that even his own pute with him, that he does net contem- 
friends and partizans are beginning to re- plate an offer. Are the arms of Mr. 
mark, that he has held office long enough Kiasy pinioned against such a contest? 
for all the legitimate purposes of fame and | Has he, in a moment of unguarded am- 
fortune, and that therefore, on his own) bition, sold his excellent chance, fer the 
; 02 


Commons. 
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unprofitable vanity of filling that professo- | transaction, and add one link more to the 


rial chair in the College of Surgeons in 
Treland which was despised by a mounte-) 


bank? That Mr. Kinur should allow his 
proverbial cleverness in matters of this, 


kind to be overreached by a party with) 
whom he had successfully contended for 
upwards of twenty years, must be matter 
of surprise. It is equally strange, that in 
making the sacrifice of a popular private 
school, the creation of his own hands, to 
the devouring monopolists in the school 
of the College of Surgeons, he did not 
stipulate for something better than the 
paltry professorship of the practice of 
physic. We might connect these events 
with the successorship to the chair of 
Mr. Cox.es, if we knew as many facts 
connected with the intended appointment 
as Mr. Krrey, who we have reason to be- 
lieve can tell us how matters stand in 
that nursery of professors, the school of 
Park Street. His communications with a 
professor of that school, with respect to 
the succession, have been frequent, and 
by this time he must know whether his 
own non-interference in the event of an 
election would tend to secure the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman connected with Park- 
Street school. Mr. Kirpy will be delicate in 
divulging secrets, but the importunities 
of those among his acquaintances who are 
anxious for information on this subject, 
may succeed in wresting from him facts 
which should be public to all the world, 
and to gain that information we have now 
afforded them an important clue. Let 
them, then, cause Mr. Krrey, Mr. Cv- 
sack, of Park-street, and Mr. ABRAHAM 
Cotes, to be placed before the Medical 
Committee of the House of Commons, for 
interrogation relative to the election of 
Mr. Krrey to the professorship of the 
practice of physic, the motives in which it 
originated, the conditions under which it 
was granted —in short, as to all the circum- 
stances connected with this unprincipled 





| disgusting series which forms the history 
of medical appointments in Ireland. The 
disclosures will amply repay the labour of 
eliciting them. It is possible, indeed, that 
Mr. Kirsy himself may not be indisposed 
to the investigation. If he do not sorrow 
| for the public, he at least may regret his 
own unsatisfactory share in the transaction. 
He may be not unwilling to expose the 
manner in which his fetters have been put 
on,—an agreeable and appropriate prelude, 
it may be, to casting them altogether off. 
The temporary confusion of such a de- 
nouement being once over, Mr. Kirpy’s 
elasticity of spirit may again return, carry 
him to the point of action, and place him, 
a free agent, in the arena of official conten- 


tion. But to succeed, he must first purify 


himself from the stains which he has con- 
tracted in this secret negotiation, by a 
public acknowledgment of his offences. 


As soon as young Hawkins, of Sf. 
George's Hospital, saw the questions which 
we proposed to him respecting the treat- 
ment of the unfortunate Frsaer, he pro- 
ceeded, we suspect, to Ropericx Mac- 
LEOD, and was at once assured by that 
worthy that the defence of his conduct in 
the charity journal should be triumphant. 
“ Bring me,” said the 

Mepicat Docserry, “ my pen and 
ink-horn.” 

Vencrs. “ We must do it wisely.” 

Mep. Doc. “ We will spare for no wit, 
I warrant you. Here’s that shall drive 
them to a non-com.” 

Accordingly, the unfortunate Cesar is 
made, by the intelligent defence of the 
hired scribe, as happened with the noto- 
rious operator of Guy's Hospital, to “ an- 
ticipate the particulars” of his own opera- 
tion, about nine months after the event 
took place. Trifles such as these, how- 
ever, relating to literary capacity, must 


be disregarded when it is required of us 
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to speak of the knowledge and skill of an|dead. Immediately after the second ope« 
individual who holds an important office |ration performed by Mr. CosrE.to at a 
in a public institution. time when there were several stones in 

The statements of Mr. Cosrxiuo and | the bladder, each as large as a pigeon’s 
Mr. Hawxuys are now before the profes- gg, the man was at work. The results 
sion, and what dowe find? First, from the | of the operations are somewhat at vari- 
communication of Mr. Cosrexo ; that he |ance. Does Cesar Hawkins imagine 
had operated on Fisner by means of that the difference does not reflect dis- 
lithotrity six times, and that after the gtace on his proceedings? Considering 
second operation the man walked to Mr. What lithotrity had done for Fisuer, — 
CostE.xo, end back again, on each occasion considering what it has achieved for hun- 
on which the other operations were per- | dreds of other sufferers,—was it not scan- 
formed ; that he had several stones in his | dalous that the prostate gland of the un- 
bladder, each of the size of a pigeon's egg, | fortunate man should be divided in order 
which were all destroyed, as is proved by the | to liberate a stone no larger than a hazel 


operation of Mr. Hawks, with the ex-| nut? 
ception of one of the size of a hazle nut ;| 
that such was the beneficial result of 
the lithotritist’s exertions, that after only 
the second operation, poor FisHer, who 
for two years had been unable to work as 
a labourer, was enabled to resume his daily 
toil. “ His general health,” says Mr. Cos- 
TELLO, “ was restored, and his sufferings 
had ceased almost altogether when I last 
saw him;” and Mr. Cosretxo, having 
directed that he should again be sent for, 
if Fisner did not void all the fragments 
of broken-down calculi, concluded, as he 
did not again hear from the man, that he 
was effectually and permanently cured. 
Mr. Cosret.o therefore did not see the 
man after the autumn of last year, at 
which period the man was regularly fol- 
lowing his occupation as a labourer. 

Next comes the statement of Mr. Haw- 
xs, the skilful lithotomist of S¢. George's, 
and of what does it consist ? 

He says that Fisuer was admitted to 
the Hospital in June last,—six months 
after Mr. Cosreito had left him,—that 
in attempting to withdraw the stone 
through the urethra, it was found impos- 
sible to make the instrument, having the 
stone between its blades, pass without 
violence. An incision was therefore made 
into the perineum, upon the forceps, 
which still grasped the calculus. A “small 
“ portion of the prostate was divided, and 
“the concretion, which was about the 
“size of a hazle nut, removed by the 
“wound.” On the thirteenth day after 
this operation for the removal of a calcu- 
lus of the size of a Aaze/ nut, the man was 


When we behold such statements, we 


| blush for the character of English hospital 


surgeons,—we tremble for the safety of 
their patients. If Casar Hawkxrns be 
so young and inexperienced that he is in- 
capable of extracting a stone by means of 
lithotrity or lithotripsy, why had he not 
the manliness, the humanity, to apply to 
an operator who could have relieved the 
sufferer by a perfectly harmless proceed- 
ing, without placing his life in danger by 
cutting into his urethra and prustate 
gland ? 

But it is needless to say more, as it is 
stated by the operators themselves, that 
Fisuer recovered his health, and re- 
turned to his work, after four successful 
operations of lithotrity, whereas in thir- 
teen days after one cutting operation, per- 
formed by Mr. Hawxrns for the removal 
of a calculus not larger than a hazle-nut, 
the unfortunate man had ceased to exist. 





We have received a letter from Mr, 
Dermorrt on the subject of “a petition 
to Parliament, entrusted to his care,” 
praying the Legislature for the adoption 
of the concours in the election of medical 
officers to public institutions. In the course 
of his letter, Mr. Dermott says— 

“ You have lately expressed an opinion 
more than once, that such petitions at this 
juncture would be ill-timed, and, for aught 
1 know, an immediate allusion might have 
been made to this identical petition. I 
beg to observe that I do not coincide with 
you as to the impropriety of ting a 
petition at this time such a 








NON-REMUNERATION AT INQUESTS. 


t of inquiry. This may; any such mental struggle as the concours 
in consequence of > it would involve, to prove who would be best 
Petitions are evidence, and it qualified to discharge the duties of physi- 
this account that they are officially | * 

cian to a medical institution. A concours, 

transferred to the Committee, or, at all ° . 
they afford ust ground for inquiry; im such a case as the latter, to enable it to 
when clearly and con- | prove anything, must embrace a period of 
expressed, of great assistance to the months, if not of years. It is expedient, 
ittee, and not an embarrassment. | however, that the discussion of the ques- 
On these accounts they should be sent in q̊ of the — toe 1 by 


f Htle oA no —* 8 us for a future day, when it must be fully 





It is, there- 
fore, not a thing of mere minute detail, | 
as you have sometimes insinuated.” Ar. 


Mr. C. Baipen, district-surgeon of St. 


Dermott adds, “I consider my conduct Matthew's, Bethnal-Green, has addressed 
ing this, in every iota, justified, not- to us the following statement and re- 
your indirect animadver~ | marks, expressing a hope “ that the sub- 


: Ject of bis complaint will obtain the atten- 

Mr. Deamorr greatly misjudges if he | tion of the Parliamentary Committee.” He 
imagines that we have animadverted on | says, 

any portion of his conduct with respect | lately ing over a bridge in 

i oie ate I saw some men 


ask | carrying a body which had just been taken 
lout of the water. From motives of hu- 


“1 was 


7 < two hours to restore animation, 
question satisfactorily in a previous part! nately without effect. The time and trouble 
of the letter from which the foregoing is thus expended I freely gave; but 2 I 
an extract, by stating that it was presented |was summoned to a coroner's inquest, 
by Mr, Wanaprron to the House of three miles from my own house, and at an 


Commons, and was referred by that hour in which men are most 
assembly to the Medical Committee. We 
certainly thought the presentation of such 
a petition at this moment, ill-timed, and 
we are of that opinion still, because if 
ever there was a period at which the 
concours question should not be agitated, 
it is while the Legislature is benevolently 
occupied in resolving on measures which 
shall prevent a singte unqualified physi- 
cian from practising in this kingdom. 
Unless Mr. Derworr and the gentlemen 





with whom he is acting are afraid to leave 
the decision of the concours to the mem- | 
bers of the profession, they certainly 
ought not to select the present opportu-, 


engaged, three o'clock in the afternoon, 
I was surprised, on demanding my fee, at 
being told that the of St. 
Hackney, allowed 
nesses, and my astonishment was complete 
when Mr. Baker, the coroner, informed 
me, that he had the power of forcing me 
to give my evidence, but had no power of 
wey FI AT. ELA 
want hel ne we t the public can 
expect ical men to dedicate their time 
and talents towards restoring those who 
are apparently drowned, when they may 
have, as in my case, to make a walk of 
six miles, and suffer an absence of four 
hours from their practice, without reward 
for their services ?” 


On this subject we can only observe, 


nity for pressing the question on the at- that when a coroner's bill, founded on the 
tention of Parliament. Besides, it should principles of public justice and expediency, 
be borne in mind, that although a con- is brought before the legislature, provision 
cours may prove, most indisputably, which | will be made for the proper remuneration 
candidate, amongst several, is best qua-'of those gentlemen who may be required 
lifted for the office of public instructor, |to actend as medical witnesses at coroners” 
where the information is to be conveyed inquests. Until that time arrives, the 
im set oral addresses, it is impossible by | profession, we suppose, must submit, but 
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not, we trust, without complaining, toa!to have attended any hospital, far less 
most unjust tax on their time, patience, | one with a certain number of beds. We 
and talents. Should » new law be intro- | C@ré not when or where a candidate Was 
duced at * carly period, for remodelling College fees. There isa liberality — lace 
the medical constitution of this country, it things with us, which is very different 
may not be necessary, in order to remedy from the system pursued by the College of 
the grievance of which Mr. Bripen and | Sargeons, and we are bound in duty to 
thousands of other practitioners complain, OUrselves to take this opportunity of con- 


* trasting the regulations of the two Col- 
to wait for the introduction of a coroner's It is the guiding line of policy 


bill, as a medical Act may contain all that, ,, Surgeons Hall to make money. It is 
is necessary to secure the rights of the! ours to cultivate high moral feelings. We 
medical public. | shall now have the advantage of our sys- 
jtem—the College of Surgeons will have 
a a ee the disadvantage of theirs, and it may 
prove a millstone to them. Yet so blinded 

‘ are they to self-interest, that I am con- 
INTERCEPTED LETTER. _vinced Sir Astiey thinks the constitution 
!of that eorporation a specimen of colle- 





[THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. ]} 

“Dear Docror Sevmovr,—iIn my 
last communication to you I endeavoured 
to point out, and I trust distinctly suc- 
ceeded in showing, the line which the 
Fellows mast all follow in their examina- 
tions before the Committee. I am very 
anxious to impress upon them the neces- 
sity of not yielding an inch of ground. 
The loss of even one stone will make some 
fabrics tumble to pieces. Let me recapi- 
tulate a little. 

“Remember to state that the supe- 
riority of, and preference given to, the 
graduates of the English universities de- 
pend entirely on their moral demeanour 
and classical education. State boldly that 
Fellows have no advantages of any kind 
beyond those of the Licentiates. State as 
a fact that no Licentiate was ever refused 
a fellowship who had shown pre-eminent 
talent, and after he had undergone a ten 
years’ moral probation. Remember that 
whenever we have deviated from or sus- 
pended any by-law, as in the case of the 
Archbishop’s Doctor, his very avocations 
were sufficient sureties to us of his moral 
habits and chaste propensities. ‘Who 
trades in spice, ne'er tastes it.’ 

“The point on which I shall now speak 
is our examinations. It will have an ex- 
cellent effect on the minds of the Com- 
mittee, many of whom are liberals, for us 
to state, as we can do with truth, 
that in — pt ye a Ay the 
College, it is unnecessary 
through any pe So of study. MWe 
require no certificates of attendance on 
classes. None of our examiners are 


giate perfection. However, considering the 
large sums of money which the regula- 
tions of the Council have enabled him and 
his relatives to make, it is not so bad an 
opinion of the worthy baronet. 

“The next point for our consideration 
is the divisions of the profession. It will 
require some nicety, | can assure 

show satisfactorily in what its 

consist, and what are their advan 


culty. We may 
cine, as a science, is one and indivisible 
but so you know, to offer a 

tration, is a cricket-ball, yet 
be batters and bowlers and catchers 
scorers in a game, or how could 
be played with? Now medicine 
ball which we cast about, chucking 
one to the other, and if there 
general practitioners to throw 
cal ball up to the pure bow’ 

batters for the bowlers to 
medical to score the 
how could the ball circulate ina 
way? The public, in short, never 
have the game of medicine played 


sons to perform it. 

“ We may be asked for a table 
medical and surgical diseases, and 
even be asked by some of the non- 
sional committee (misled by the di 

) for a table of “ general- 
diseases.” Be sure that none 
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teachers. It is not necessary for our men 
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of external and internal diseases, fit to improper use is made of the secrets which 
meet their eye, may easily be prepared.|are unavoidably entrusted to him, but I 
Mind, however, that all di s of the| have known some instances which con- 
skin go outside, because the ranking of | vince me that they are not always worthy 
them amongst the ins may, from their|of confidence, and to dignify any such 
palpable situation, lead to awkward ques-| persons with the Fellowship would, there- 


tions, even from ignorant examiners. 

“ Something, no doubt, will be asked 
us about the admission of midwives. With 
regard to this, I shall say our arrangement 
is a matter of taste. edo not see that 
it is expedient to admit accoucheurs on 
the score of usefulness, and we do not 
choose to admit them on any other score. 
Why should we throw anything, like dis- 

t on the men who have been edu- 





fore, tarnish the high moral character of 
our college. One deplorable instance of 
this kind I never can forget, though it oc- 
curred some twenty years ago. The cele- 
brated actor in the drama has long re- 
linquished the medical profession, after- 
wards obtaining a most lucrative invisible 
influence over an illustrious personage 
now no more. A married lady, by some 
unaccountable accident, as the Duke would 


cated at the universities? Men who have’ say, found herself enceinte during the pro- 
taken time to improve their minds by lite- tracted absence of her husband, but the 
and scientific acquirements, ought not | whole matter was very quietly and com- 

to be required to mix it up with the ma-|fortably arranged by the accoucheur 
nual labour of midwifery. It would dis-| Knight. She was a lady of exalted rank, 
parage the highest grade of the profession' and the father of the interesting infant 
to let them engage in a branch which re-| also was of high rank, and deservedly a 
quires manual operations of this kind. 1) favourite at court. The accoucheur was 
even consider auscultation as too manual |always a great speculator in the funds, 
an act for Fellows of the College. As to and whether he had really been losing 
a knowledge of the diseases of women and | money or not by them, he pleaded poverty, 
children, it is expected of us that we should | and so alarmed his patient as to get -her 
be, and we hope we are, thoroughly in-|to induce the papa to lend hima thousand 
formed upon them, but they are quite | pounds, which was not repaid for years 
It afterwards, and never was intended to be 


72 from obstetric knowledge. 
require caution in giving a reason for | paid, and never would have been, had not 
our permitting the Licentiates to practise|a noble Peer stepped forward on the oc- 


midwifery, but our object must be to show | casion, and got the money back again. I 
that Fellows and Licentiates are distinctly} could not, however, venture to state a 
different classes of beings, and that the case of this kind before the committee, 
latter may do, without degradation, many! though such a flagrant example of de- 
things which the former, as men of high ' pravity would be an incontrovertible proof 
moral feeling, must not even ¢hink of. In, of the salutary operation of our by-laws, 
fact, I shall plainly say, that we not only |and of the necessity of a ten years’ moral 
do not object to Licentiates practising probation before admitting licentiates to 
midwifery, but that we are very glad for the Fellowship. 
them to do so. But the strange things 
the midwives must see, the strange things 
they must do, and the strange things they 
must be mixed up with, God knows are | 
not per things for medical graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge to witness, | 
or undergo. I shiver on thinking of| 
them. The pure moral feeling of Fel. ELECTION OF AN ASSISTANT SURGEON 
lows of the College must shrink from TO THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
such risks of contamination as the licen- 
tiates suffer. There is but one source of 
attending our regulations, and that | 


“ Yours, with truth, 


— — 


“ London, March, 1834.” 





To the Ediior of Turk Lancer. 


* 

is the loss of the practice—I mean its re- 

wards, These extra jobs form, I have 

always understood, the most lucrative 

items in the practice of the Licentiates. 
too, when matters are required 

to be kept snug. On such occasions the ac- 


. Ifhe be an honourable man, and 
believe some of them to be the most re- 
spectable members of the profession, no 





Sir,—I was much surprised on observ- 
ing in two recent numbers of your valua- 
ble Journal, paragraphs referring, inju- 
riously as regards Mr. Hale Thomson, to 
the late election of an assistant surgeon 
at the Westminster Hospital. Convinced, 
from a long acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of Tue Lancet, that nothing can be 
more repugnant to its scope and intention 
than the infliction of injustice on any man, 
I feel assured that the comments to which 
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I allude arose from ex-parte information, | whose united exertions he has been ap- 
and that you would not willingly open its pointed. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
pages to statements which have ‘uot for your obedient servant, 
their object the development of truth. | D. O. Epwarps. 
In the paragraphs which have attracted 5, Marlborough Place, Walworth, 
my attention, two main charges are, if not 30 April, 1834. 
broadly stated, at least unequivocally insi- | 
n against Mr. Thomson. The first) #,.* The perusal of th foregoi 
refers to an event which occurred some J prey ewan nen, — 
- 3+ ;_ has afforded us sincere satisfaction, and 
years ago, and to which consequently it is : : . 
difficult to allude with propriety at the We insert this. communication from our 
present time. In reply to misrepresenta- esteemed correspondent, Mr. Epwanrps, 
tions, however, which have recently been with much pleasure, because the state- 
industriously circulated, 1 conceive myself ments which that gentleman here makes, 
authorized to state, as regards the meeting | enable us to remove from the minds of our 
between Dr. Forbes and Mr. Thomson, | j : F , 
that the point of dispute referred solely to "°@ders an unfavourable impression with 
the principals; that Mr. Thomson, far Tegard to the election of Mr. Tnomson, 
from obtruding himself into the quarrel of which might have been established by some 
another, was entirely influenced by the | statements previously made in the pages 
force of circumstances which he could not} o¢ this Journal. Nor is this explanation 
control, and which no person could re-| , Mr. T — *87 
gret more than himself. All the particu- ue to “Ir. Tuoxsox alone; for in attri- 
lars of the transaction are known to seve- | buting the election of that gentleman to 
ral professional men of high character, | the family connexion and official influence 
who will bear me out in the assertion that of the Treasurer, we were, in reality, at- 
Mr. Thomson's conduct throughout was tribyting unworthy motives to those Go- 
distinguished by the most perfect honour | 
and humanity. 1 feel convinced therefore | 
that on a consideration of the subject you 


vernors who constituted the majority of 
independent electors in the late contest. 


will exonerate him from the censure which Until we received the letter of Mr. Ep- 


has been so unjustly applied to him. WARDS, we were not aware that Mr. 

The second accusation against Mr.| THOMSON was a candidate for the office 
Thomson is, that his election has been of assistant-surgeon at the Westminster 
secured by the influence of the Treasurer, | Hospital in 1827, or that at the subse- 
from family motives. It is easy to prove | quent election he had received the disin- 


—8 — odo rar — terested support of the Treasurer and his 


Thomson became a candidate for his pre- | friends. 

sent office as early as 1827, and then re-| 

signed in favour of Mr. Harding, reserving | 

his claims for a future occasion. In 1830 

he again came forward on the retirement! yp CHARTER SOUGHT FOR BY THE 

of Mr. Harding, and was opposed by Mr. 

W. B. Lynn, when he polled 75 votes UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

against Mr. Lynn’s 85. It is a positive 

fact, that the Treasurer’s interest was 

pledged to Mr. Thomson before any per- | To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 

sonal intimacy existed between them, and : a as 

was — — the interference of Sin,—I have read with peculiar feelings 

those governors who have taken the YO" leading article of this day in refer- 

deepest interest in the charity. It is ob- “N° © 4 CHARTER TO THE Lonvox 
: University. There are views in that 


vious therefore that it was on public - — a 
crounds alone that Mr. Thomson received | #!ticle which show most satisfactorily that 


large —“ Thomas Wakley’s spirit indited them: 
pred ae one « majority of the | but there are other views which I did not 


expect from the Editor of Tak Lancet, 
As an officer long attached to the cha-| the enlightened abolitionist of the exclu- 

rity, [can assure you from personal know- | sive principle. 

ledge, that the real cause of Mr. Thomson’s| The point discussed is the granting of a 

election is not to be found in any corrupt | charter to the London University with 

influence whatever, but is due to the just| power of conferring, first, medical, and 

esteem which his independent and public- | second, o/her degrees. 

spirited conduct as a governor had raised! It has been stated all along, and was 

in the minds of the trustees at large, by| reiterated last Saturday evening at the 
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“Fair play” and an “open field” is all 
University did not wish to have the power | that the private lecturers demand. They 
of conferring medical and it ask no favours for themselves; they de- 
18, they have asked for this power. | mand that no favours shall be given to 
Individuals oppose this. The motives others. 
of some are too apparent. The private* But, Sir, the selfishness is all on the 
lecturers, and among them myself, oppose other side. The selfishness ir on the side 
it: and these lecturers, Tue Lancer of the University which laysclaim to these 
states, “being recognised by the examin- favours ; which says, we are not content 
ing bodies, are monopolists in ¢Aeir way.” with giving to the lecturers of our esta- 
But, if they are, who made them so? Did | blishment all the advantages of the delu- 
the private teachers make themselves sive and fascinating name of University 
ists? Did they apply to the ex-  /ecturers; we are not content with giving 
amining bodies to have the privilege, to these lecturers a splendid building in 
of lecturing confined to them, and te be which to lecture; we are not content 
withheld from others? But the privilege | with expending large sums of money so 
of lecturing is not confined to them. The as to give the lecturers of our establish- 
field is open, as a reference to the regula- | ment all the advantages and the dazzling 
tions of the Apothecaries’ Company will | seductiveness of id 
establish. It is true there are barriers in| with which to illustrate their lectures ; 
the way; but these barriers were not the | thus, in all these points of view giving 
creation of the private lecturers. | them advantages which no private lec- 
Again, it is stated, that “a fecling of turer, however rich, can possess to the 
selfishness” has heen the origin of the same extent ; but we will have a power 
opposition of the opposers of this degree- conferred on our lecturers of ; 
conferring sought by the University. degrees upon their students. Ask any 
This word “ selfishness " is an ugly word. honest man whether this is not disgrace- 
Let us analyse it. Is selfishness in itself ful selfishness. 
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Westminster Medical Society, that the 











bad? No. Selfishness is bad only when| 
it operates to the injury of another. We 
are taught to love our neighbour as owr- 
selves. The love of self is a recognised 
principle of human nature. It is because 
the abuses arising from self-love are so 
a t that we are led to attach some-| 
thing odious to selfishness. Whereas, 
selfishness is the rule by which we are to 
be guided; it is to detect anything op- 
posed to our well-being. To illustrate :— 
in this country we have a certain privi- 


It is unjust to taunt private lecturers with 
selfishness in the bad sense of the word, 
because, when they see such selfishness 
rearing its hideous head, they try to crush 
the monster. I repeat it is unjust to 
oe —— when all they 
r is “ fair play” and an “ open field 
for the exercise of their talents. 

To confer upon any body of teachers 
the peculiar privilege required is an 1n- 
Justice: it is an injurious manifestation 
of the exclusive principle; and the Editor 





lege called the Aabeas corpus. A base | of Tae Lancer is too just and too clear- 
ministry, we will suppose, bring a bill) headed ever to believe that that which is 
into Parliament to suspend this privilege.' wajust can be beneficial. And hence it is 
We petition, we protest against this at- easy to answer the question you propose, 
tempt upon our liberties. Is it not selfish- “Is it of importance to the community 
ness that awakens our opposition? Is that the University should enjoy the pri- 
this selfishness to be despised; and what | vilege of granting degrees under a charter 


should we think of any member of the | 


Government who should say, “ True, they | 
oppose, but it is their selfishness.” 

if the private lecturers were wishing to 
place the University lecturers under any 
disadvantages, then there would be reason 
for the cry of selfishness in the bad sense. | 
This they do not wish. want for 
themselves and for the University lec- 
turers (themselves really private lec- 
turers), similarity of privilege. They want, 
in running the race of medical teaching, 
to start under the same circumstances, 
and to have no jockeying tricks, so that 
one may thereby get to the goal soonest. 





* By private lecturers I understand lecturers at 
private schvols. 


conterred by the Crown?” 

You agree, Sir, that the public could not 
be benefited by the degree-conferring 
power as the University is now constituted ; 
and | beg to add, that the University can 
never be so constituted as to render the 
degree-conferring power benelicial. The 
proof is easy. 

This word “degree” seems to be a very 
mysterious word. Strip it of its mystery, 
and it is found to be a sign of something. 
As an example, let the title of “ Doctor in 
Medicine” be taken. This means, that its 
possessor is (or ought to he) /earned in me- 
dicine. If a man is learned in medicine, 
surely he ought to be permitted to practise 
medicine; the possession of the degree 
ought to be the gualifying power to prac- 





PUBLIC FEELING ON A MEDICAL QUESTION. 


tise. DN ee ea 
ferred.) But no, say the Council 

London University, we do not wun ie | 
we want that the “examinations for con- 
ferring degrees should be —— sepa- 
rate and distinct from the examinations 
for granting a license to ” 

But why? If the examination for the | 
degree ascertains that a man is qualified 
to practise by his being learned in me- 
dicine, what more can any additional 
examination develop? If the examina- 
tion for the degree does ascertain that 
the candidate is learned in medicine, | 
{and we must — that it will be so at 
the London University,) it is an insult to 
him, it isa work of supererogation to others, 


to be subject to another examination. Let 


there be one Medicine, 
by the whole medical profession, which, | 
having tested publickly the capabilities of 
the candidate, and having ascertained that 
he is learned in medicine, shall have the 
power of conferring on such candidate a 
medical degree, which degree shall be his | 
authority to practise medicine. 
This power cannot, must not, be con- 
the teachers of an University. 


dicine), then,the monopoly of conferring 
medical degrees for which the University 
prays could have no existence. Well may 
the Council wish that the examinations for 
degrees be distinct from the examinations 
to qualify for 
In regard to the power sought of con- 
ferring other degrees, which you allow as 
even right to be granted, I think the same 
yer would be injurious. But the dis- 
enssion of this, perhaps, you will allow me 
to postpone to the next week. Believe 
me yours in well-wishing, 
Joun Epps, M.D. 
89, Great Russell-street, April 26, 1834. 


*,* In offering some remarks on a 


| petition against the grant of a charter to 


| the University of London, which has been 


presented to the Privy Council by the lec- 
turers of the medical schools of London, 
we shall embrace the opportunity of no- 
ticing two or three passages in the above 
letter. Dr. Errs cannot be otherwise than 
assured that we are not less hostile than 
himself to any grant which would give 
the University the power of con 

medical degrees. If the language we have 
employed can lead to any other inference, 
we have been very unfortunate in the 


The | choice of those terms by which we en- 


But wha: does common sense 
say to this two-fold examination? This, 
that if the degree be worth anything, it is so 
as indicating that the possessor is ified. 

nation ? 


deavoured to express our thoughts, 





PROSECUTION BY THE 


APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY. 


(From a Correspondent in Yorkshire.) 


I sxc leave to draw attention to the 
following paragraph, extracted from the 
Leeds Mercury of April 12th, 1834 :— 

icing at Hutton-Rudley (North 
Riding of Yorkshire).—On Monday the 
31st of March, Mr. John Macfarlane, sur- 


quali- | geon, returned, after an absence of three 


3 and if so, why should Bust be 0 











— — 

The question occurs, why should the | 
Unie have put forward the necessity | 
of two examinations ? The exclasive prin- | 

i It is apparent that the | 
University could never obtain the power 
of giving licenses to practise medicine : 
they knew this; and perceiving that if 
the body or faculty that confers the power | 
to practise has the power of conferring | 

that the persons on whom 





weeks, from London, where he had been 
compelled to go in consequence of an in- 
formation laid by a rival member in the 
profession, for not being duly qualified to 
practise. He passed a regular examina- 
tion at Edinburgh many years since ; but, 
according to an existing statute, that is 
not deemed sufficient. Notwithstanding 
this defect, he had gained great popularity 
by his medical skill and general moral 
conduct, and his friends were desirous of 
showing on this occasion how highl “7 
esteemed him. Accordingly, 

— — — 
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men, residing in the villages many miles 

on horseback to the | 
Tontine Inn (distant seven miles) to meet, 
him on his return, and were there joined 


SCOTCH CANDIDATES AT THE HALL. 


pany, when he had once fairly fastened 
on his victim, took good care to suck him 
well. Poor Bacot was a dreadful beg-bear 
to all Scotch diplomatists. Destiny, and 


by hundreds on foot. On arriving at the not choice, may have cast him amongst 
top of Patto-lane, about a quarter of a mile | the lees of mankind. Reguiesce in pacem. 
from the village of Hutton, they were’ Tux Lancet has bepraised his domestic 


joined by upwards of one thousand per-| 
sons grecting with cheers; the horses’ 
were there taken from the chaise, and 
Mr. Macfarlane was drawn round the 
town, and thence to his residence, by) 
the populace. At four o'clock upwards 
of two hundred of his friends sat, down 
to a sumptuous dinner, in commemo- 
ration of their respect for Mr. M. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that Mr.) 


virtues. His death was too appalling and 
pitiable to allow me to say more of him. 
At the present crisis, however, it was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as he wes privy to 
so many facts of extortion and oppression 
on the part of his employers, that his evi- 
dence would have been invaluable to the 
cause of medical reform before the Parlia- 
mentary Committec. 
April 23rd, 1834. 


Macfarlane passed the examination of the | 
Apothecaries’ Company with considerable 
credit.” } 
Mr. Macfarlane, the gentleman above rHe LONDON APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY 
alluded to, isa licentiate of the Royal Col-| AND SCOTCH STUDENTS 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and the 
feeling thus expressed in his favour in 
his own neighbourhood is a proof of his, 
estimable qualities. With as good a pri-| 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sin,—I am not apt to rejoice in the 


vate character, and a more regular medi- downfall of others, nor am_I one who would 
eal education, than all the Wheelers, the heedlessly cause an unnecessary pang in 
Ridouts, the Tegarts, andthe other shin- the bosom of any one ; but when such re- 
ing lights amongst the Blackfriars frater- peated acts of illidera/ity are manifested in 
nity, decency should have whispered to the medical profession as are shown in the 


those worthies to hesitate ere they dis- | sequel of this letter, I think it becomes 
turbed either the repose of Mr. Macfar-| the duty of every honest man to set his 
lane, or the peace of Hutton-Rudley. But shoulder to the wheel, and assist to rec- 
character or education is no defence tify such open abuses, For this purpose 
against the attacks of the Apothecaries’| 1 now trespass on your columns. 
Company, and there is no reason in daw,| It is probably, Sir, still fresh in your 
asthey express it, why those qualifications | memory, as well as that of your readers, 
should protect any man who does not pos- that eleven young men presented them- 
sess their “ license.” It is worthy of | selves on the Jrd instant for examination 
remark, that Mr. Macfarlane was admit- | at Apothecaries’ Hall, and that out of this 
ted for examination on the strength of jis number nine were rejected, five of whom 
Edinburgh diploma, end the proof of the held diplomas from different universities 
jive years indenture was dispensed with.|in Scotland,—young men not only well 
What do they mean by thus, at the twelfth| informed in the different branches of 
hour, remitting a most material part of ' medical education, but some of them even 
what they consider the most perfect of! of acknowledged literary talent. Nine, I 
laws, insisting on the indenture in —— say, were actually turned back for a fur- 
cases, and overlooking it in others? They! ther study of six months! Is such con- 
profess that the law is unalterable, and its| duct to be borne without its justice being 
administration most hones‘! Their con- strictly investigated ? 
duct seems guided by the new virtue which; Some of your numerous readers are no 
has sprang up amongst the medical cor-|doubt well acquainted with the trick 
ruptionists, and which has been desig- queries and “catch questions” of this 
nated in Tuk Lancer by the mi t of worshipful body. One young man out of 
“ high moral feeling.” | the nine, who possessed rather more pre- 
The apothecaries went to work with’ sence of mind than the rest, and who had 
Mr. M. in their usual harsh and unfeeling | commenced his studies previously to the 
manner. On one day their impertinent | regulation of 1831, requiring young men 
threatening circular was received, and on | to study Gregory and Celsus, said, on ex- 
the following a copy of a writ or bill of tracts from those books being laid before 
declaration in the Court of King’s Bench him, that “he wished the two classic an- 
was forwarded, thus allowing no time for, thors well, but had no occasion for exami- 
an arrangement to save expense and liti-| nation in them, as he commenced study- 
gation. But the law agent of the Com- | ing prior to the regulation.” This for a 








OPERATIONS.—DISEASED ANKLE. 


time the Examiners argued was not to the 
point, and black looks and high words 
were exchanged, but to no effect. The 
student persevered, and at length suc- 
ceeded in the authors laid aside, 
and his examination was proceeded with 
A rare examination it was! One Examiner, 
deviating from the questions in point, 
asked him, “if the Scottish students in 


general were not considered bad classics?” | 
He said, “No, but on the contrary, very 


good ones. “Then, Sir,” said a second 
(taking snuff), I presume you are an ex- 
ception to the gencral rule!” 
third remarked (who sat at a little dis- 


Whilst a} 


{tween the sterno-cleido-mastoideus and 
the trapezius muscles, which, after a little 
tedious dissection, was removed without 

difficulty. The man in whom it was 3i- 
tuated had a scrofulous appearance. 

A boy, of about four years of age, was 
also brought into the theatre, and sounded 

'for stone, which, however, Mr. Key was 
unable to detect. This is the third case of 
stone which has been brought in for ope- 

ration within the last ten days,—one of 

them a case of Mr. Moncan, and the 
other of Mr. Branspy Coorer; neither 
party being able to detect the existence of 

a calculus when on the point of cutting 


tance, with his arms over the chair of an- | the unfortunate patients. 
other), “I should imagine, Sir, by the 
way of your answering questions, that 
you never knew what a school was,” 
at which piece of impudence the stu-| 
dent expressed his opinion of the want 
of courtesy shown to the Scotch stu- 
dents generally, and dared the Exam-| DISEASED ANKLE-JOINT FROM CARIES 
iner again to repeat his ungentlemanly| OF THE OS CALCIS.— AMPUTATION. — 
remark at his peril. The bustle this cir-| DEATH. 
cumstance occasioned was great. The | Ow Friday, the 19th, at the usual hour, 
President called to order, but long it was|a man of scrofulous diathesis, aged 33, 
before order was restored. Some of the|was brought into the operating theatre 
more reflective men in the room argued for amputation of the leg, for extensive 
in favour of the student, who quitted the | disease of the bone and joint. According 
place in disgust. | to the statement of the patient, the disease 
Such, Sir, is the behaviour of the Ex- | originated five years since, from the pene- 
aminers at the Hall towards candidates | tration of a nail to the under part of the 
who have studied in Scotland. If the os calcis. The wound, after causing much 
Apothecaries suppose, that by rejecting | inconvenience and pain, healed in the 
so many young men, at a time when the course of a few months, but merely su- 
senators of the country are inquiring into’ perficially, and has repeatedly since given 
their secrets, and suppose that by frequent | rise to small abscesses, which have been a 
rejections they will now blind the Parlia- | continual source of torment to him. Si- 
mentary Committee, they will be mis-! nuses in different directions have formed, 
taken, for “In this parliament there will but by them the extent of disease cannot 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


be a terrible blow!” 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Wn. Annprew, 8 n. 
Mansfield, Notts, 21st April, 1834. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. Key removed 
three tumours, two of which were of a soft, 
fatty texture. The first was situated partly 
on and a little above the anterior superior 
spinous process of the ilium in a woman 
apparently of good constitution. The 
second was on the back part of the 
shoulder, extending from the anterior edge 
of the trapezius muscle, nearly to the in- 
ferior edge of the twisted portion of the 
latissimus dorsi, also occurring in a 
woman. The third, which was of a ma- 
lignant character, was situated on the 
anterior and lateral part of the neck, be- 


be ascertained. It is now a fortnight 
‘since he was admitted. He states that he 
| is a navigator, and has habituated himself 
to gin drinking. Mr. Travers, after 
|many careful examinations, finding the 
| extent of disease great, recommended the 
removal of the limb, to which the patient 
consented. 

Operation.— The operator commenced 
with the circular incision, about the lower 
part ofthe upper third of the leg, dissected 
up the integumentary coverings, and then, 
with two or three incisions, cleared the 
way to the tibia and fibula, and after di- 
viding the inter-osseous ligament, divided 
those bones. The vessels were secured, 
and the stump was dressed in the ordinary 
|manner. On examination of the part after 
amputation, the diagnosis of the operator 
was verified by the disclosure of extensive 
disease of the joint, and a carious state of 
the os calcis, the internal lateral ligament 
being entirely destroyed. 

For the first few days after the opera- 








DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


to be uniting 
man's health con- 


by tremens. Pulse rapid and weak; tongue 
anxious. 


white and furred; countenance 
Ik Ammon, Carbon. gr. viij; 
Liq. Opii Sedativ. m xv ; 
Mist. Camphor. 3 iss; statim su- 
mend. et quartis horis repetend. 
Gin Ziv. Beef Tea 0j. 
Up to the evening no change. The 


pulse still quick and the tongue dry. 


| Cont. Haust.; 


the body 


granulations had formed. The stump ap- 
peared healthy ; the vessels had become 
obliterated, and the ligatures had nearly 
sloughed away. There were strong ad- 
hesions of the pleura, of long standing, 
and several indications of a tuberculous 
deposition in the lungs. The liver was 
greatly enlarged, of a light clay colour, 
uiuch firmer than natural, and of a true 
nutmeg character. Very little secretion 
in the gall-bladder; the contents of a 
milky aspect, being principally the mucus 
of the gall-bladder. Several inflammatory 
marks were seen on the inner surface of | 
the stomach. There were, also, near the 
pyloric extremity, three large deep ulcers, 
which had neariy penetrated through the 
three coats of this organ. Several other 
small ulcers were situated in the mucous 
membrane, but the remainder of the ali- 
mentary canal and viscera was healthy. 





ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 
DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Joseru Forster, xt. 31, was admitted 
into Oxford ward on the 4thof February, 
in consequence of an attack of delirium 
tremens. He states, that a few days since 
he struck the sole of his foot against the | 
step of a carriage whilst unloading it. The! 
pain and the immediate effects following it 
were so severe, that he was not able to 
stand or walk. Onreaching home he went 
to bed, where he remained for some days, 
living on very low dict, and applying a 
cold evaporating lotion to the foot. Up 
to the period of the injury he had always 
been a remarkably free liver, taking large 
quantities of beer and spirits every day. 
Hence about two nights since he suffered 





5. Eleven a.m. Still as restless, and no 


sleep yet; pulse quick and rapid; his 


violent motions prevented us from count- 

ing them ; tongue furred; bowels open. 

R Calomel. gr. iv. Pulvie Opii gr. ij; statim 
sumend. Ordered, by Mr. Bropre, 
to have a blister on the back of the 
neck, and to be cupped between the 
shoulders. 

6. The blistering and bleeding have 
evidently done much mischief. He is 
much worse than he was yesterday; the 
trembling far greater than before; 
incoherent in speech, manner, and - 
culation. Pulse still small and weak, and 
the tongue dry. 

RB. Morphie Acetat. gr. ss, statim su- 
mend. et repet. in dosis gr. j, 
sexta quaque hora. Gin 3iv. 

7. He is as much better to-day as_he 
was worse yesterday; the trembling has 
greatly diminished. He dozed a little 
during the night, and was not so delirious. 
Pulse weak, and still some excitement; 
bowels not relieved these two days. 

 Pulvis Gum. Opii gr. iiss; Calome- 
lanos gr. iv ; statim us, et 
quartis horis repetend. 

Haustus Senne 3ij, cras primo 
mane sumend. 


8. Still hetter; dozes but does not sleep 
soundly. The pulse rather stronger than 
it has been; the tongue is dry, hard, and 
furred. 

kk Acetatis Morphie gr. 4, sextis horis 

sumend. ; Gin 3iv. 


10. Going on very well, and has slept 
soundly for some hours, except when in- 
tentionally awakened. Pulse 100, stronger 
and quick; tongue clean; bowels open. 

12. Continues to improve; no delirium 
for the last twenty-four hours; has slept 
well, and the tremulous motion of the 
limbs has nearly subsided ; no giddiness, 


great nervous excitement, and manifest confusion, or headach; pulse 70 and 
delirium. These increased so much that! quick; tongue becoming clean. The bo- 
it was thought necessary to bring him to wels are kept open by the haustus sen- 
the hospital, which he entered in a state nw. He was red a quarter of a grain 
of excessive irritation, talking wildly, and of Morphine every eight hours. 

shaking and trembling violently, —_ _17. The delirium has completely sub- 
ing, in short, all the symptoms of deli sided under the use of the morphine, and 





LOND. HOSP.—SPINE INFIRMARY.—AWKWARD OPINION. 


ing convalescent, pulse | 

80 and natural; tongue clean and bowels, 
open. He has discontinued the opium, , 
takes his usual dict, and continues the! 
gin. 
20. He was discharged cured to-day. | 
— | 
IRREGULARITIES aT THE LoNDON Hos- 
PITAL.—T» the Editor of Tae Lancet.— 
In your last Number you have inserted a 
short note from a person calling himself 
Celiac Axis. \t appears to me that he has 
mistaken his name. He ought to have 
signed himself Splenica, the eldest son of 
Celiae Axis, as that name is certainly more 
appropriate for one who has impugned 
the character of a gentleman in the pure 
spirit of mischief, or on the principle that 
the blame should be equally divided 
amongst the surgeons, whether they de- 
serve it or not. Mr. Andrews happens to 
be the only one of the surgical staff who 
has always taken up the interests of the 
pupils, and I eannot stand by tamely 
whilst he is falsely accused. Now, Sir, | 
am prepared to e, that there is no 
hospital in London where the pupils meet 
with so little consideration as they do at 
this. I do not merely allude to the medi- 
cal officers, but to the tricks of the House 
Committee, whose conduct has at times 
been so extraordinary, as only to be attri- 
butable to that giddiness of head which 
sudden elevation from obscurity some- 
times produces in the ignorant. But I 
shall not enter further on this subject, my 
object being at present to deny, in the 
strongest terms, that Mr. Andrews is the 
origin of the present irregularity. I would 
only ask when it was that this irregularity 
did not exist. It has existed ever since I 
have known the hospital, and I have no 
doubt that it commenced in the days of 








the great Sir Fretful, long 
spirited publication laid open to the pub- 
lic the hole-and-corner system of surgery 
and physic. Like ce | friend Celiac, my 
name and address shall be at your service, 
if you desire them. At present I must be, 
what my enemies must confess me to be, 
Yours truly, 
CANDID. 


London Hospital, April 28th. 





INFIRMARY POR DISEASES OF THE SPINE. 


Pun.ic meetings have lately been held 
at the Gothic Hall, New Road, for the pur- 
pose of establishing an institution, for the 
cure of deformities of the vertebral co- 
lumn, under the name of Harrison's Spinal 


before your | — 





Infirmary. A report of the last meeting, | 
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held April 26th, John Underwood, Esq,. 
in the chair, contains the following para 
graph :—“ It was moved by G. Luna, 
Esq., and unanimously carried, ‘ That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Harrison, for his noble donation of one 
thousand pee. . i 
from his g acquaintance with that 
gentleman, to his zeal for the diminution 
of human suffering, and the promotion of 
human happiness.” From this gift the 
institution most ives i 
A vote of than 
Captain Underwood to Dr. Harrison and 
Dr. Serny, and to Mr. Thornber and Mr. 
Hoyland, surgeons, for their offer of gra- 
tuitous services.” Amongst the 
speakers in favour of the proposed Infir- 
mary were, Dr. Epps, C. Wing, W. Sedg- 
wick, and — Levison, Esqrs. A corre- 
spondent informs us, that after the meet- 
ing was concluded, Dr. Harrison exhibited 
several misshapen spines, in confirmation 
of his own doctrines and practice; also 
various casts taken from deformed pa- 
tients, previous to medical treatment, who 
had obtained complete cures by his mode 
of practice. One of the skeletons repre- 
sented the hump-back described by Mr. 
Pott. The vertebra were all sound and 
healthy, which proves that that eminent 
surgeon had mistaken the nature of these 
formidable maladies. Another skeleton 
exhibited a striking example of the lateral 
curve, and was completely at variance 
with the principle upen which muscular 
or gymnastic exercises are said to be use- 
ful, Dr. Harrison declared that no cure 
had ever been performed by muscular ex- 
ercise alone. 

The institution will be opened for the 
reception of patients as soon as the funds 
are sufficient for the purpose. 





When Sir ***** #9¢4*¢4® called 
on Lord immediately after his 
examination before the Parliamentary 
Medical Committee, his lordship jocularly 
exclaimed, “1 hear they have given * 
a good grinding at the Committee. But, 
really, Sir *****, how did they treat 
you?” “ Oh, my lud, most vulgarly. 
With a few exceptions they were nothing 
but uneducated tradesmen. |! scarcely 


| knew how to answer their questions, they 
“were proposed in such coarse and un- 


grammatical terms.” “ Well,” retorted 

his lordship drily, “some of the com- 

mittee are rich enough to be better edu- 

cated. One of them is a cousin of mine, 

and sufficiently wealthy to purchase a 
of * 


Sir— ——— 
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ParuiamMentary Commitrer. — The 
examinations before the Parliamentary 
Committee of the House of Commons 
continue to be prosecuted with the ut- 
most vigour. Last weck the most striking 
occurrence was the delivery of a lecture 
on midwifery by the pivine pocror. 
This week the President of the College of 
Surgeons has been examined,—more than 
once blushing for the honour of the self- 
perpetuating twenty-one. On Tuesday 
the first witness called was Dr. Frampton, 
after which Mr. Guthrie made his appear- 
ance, and his evidence was continued 
during Wednesday and Thursday. The 
Committee-room continues to be crowded 
with members of the profession, and the 
examinations excite the greatest possible 
interest. The interrogation of the mem- 
bers of the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons will, most probably, occupy the 
time of the Committee throughout the 
whole of next week. 





Arrest or HeMORRHAGE FROM 
Leecu-Brres.— A correspondent says, I 
was lately summoned to attend to sup- 
press bleeding from a lecch-bite in a 
child, and without success employed 
all the ordinary modes. As a last resource, 
before employing the actual cautery, I 
was induced to try plaster of Paris, in the 
same state as when taking a cast. I put 
a spoonful onthe bleeding orifice, with the 
most happy result. 


| ferently constituted, and one man labour- 
ing under a trifling injury, will imagine 
that he requires fifty times more atten- 
tion than another individual who may be 
suffering under a peculiarly dangerous 
complaint. Mr. StanpeRr was most suc- 
cessful in his explanation of both varieties 
of mind and constitution, and thereby se- 
cured the interests of the plaintiff. 


The attack of Causticus on the avos- 
TATE—the despicable arosrate—is se- 
vere ; but attacks of this description are 
not morally useful when they are made by 
invisible hands. Caustiews may rest con- 
tent. At the proper hour the real cha- 
racter of the aposrate shall be deve- 
loped by Tae Lancer. 


The letter of M. M. next week. 


Mr. Tatterley. We are not aware of 
the pablication of any such article in Tue Lancer. 


A Correspondent who has “ no profes- 
sional friend in London.”—There can be no legal 
claim, unless our corre nt can prove by evi- 
dence that he was employe: by the master or his 
acknowledged agent. is reply was accidentally 
omitted in our last Number. 


A Primitive Subscriber. (a) The lec- 
tures of Mr. Lawrence, corrected by himself, in 
Tue Lancer. Further, the essays on Diseases of 
the Eye in the last edition of Cooper's Surgical Dic- 
tionary. They contain a consi ble portion of 
Valaable matter, while the rabbish has been carefully 
rejected. Three-fourths of the works on di-eases 
of the eye are utterly useless to practitioners, the 
greater part of such productions being nonsensical 
peculations of i d empiries.—(b) A distinct 
statement «f the law grievances should be addressed 
in writing to the chairman of the Committee. 





B. R. The continuance of the com- 
aint most depend on the continuance of the cause. 
f the source of irritation be removed, the malady 
will disapp The practice of giving advice in 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lewis v. Gotpsmiru.—The paper con- 
taining the report of the trial at the So- 
merset Lent Assizes reached us, but the 
particulars were not sufficiently interest- 
ing for publication in a medical journal. 
The evidence of Mr. Stanpert of Taun- 
ton was admirable. The plaintiff was 
peculiarly fortunate in calling that gentle- 
man as a witness. The evidence for the 
defence was weak, and by no means ju- 
dicious. It is absurd to imagine that the 
claims of a medical practitioner can al- 


ways be estimated by a reference to the! 


mere nosological character of the maladies 
of patients. The minds of men are dif- 


medical journals is empirical, and cannot be too se- 
v probated. Our cor dent shoald atieat 
rigidly to the directions of his 





surgeon. 

G. L. W. Established rights will be 
protected. In guarding the interests of the pubiic, 
jast provision will, doabtless, be made for the con- 
duct and government of every department of phar- 
macy. 

A Nervous Man. 
withoat success, 


The cases of Mr. Horne and Mr. Batten 
have been received, 


It has been tried 


A medical association has been formed 
in St. Pancras. We have not room this week for 
an abstract of the regulations by which it is to be 
governed. 





| Exnarum.—In the extract, page 166 of our last 

No., line 18 from the bottom, for “as there wasno 
| reason,” read “ as there wasveason.” As the printed 
| Copy of the extract was sent whe printers, we can- 
NOt account for the oversight. . 








